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HE last night of March, 1881, gave the lie direct to the 
proverbial statement concerning the leonine entrance and 
lamb-like exit of the first spring month. The storm prowled and 
howled about the Ramsbury Royal Hospital “like a roaring lion.” 
As I hastened along the dim corridors, the windows rattled and the 
lamps flickered fitfully. I was the matron, and it was my duty to 
visit the wards to see that all was right for the night. Here there 
was silence, sad and peaceful, only broken by the sigh or subdued 
moan of some sleepless sufferer. ‘The eerie gleam of faintly-burning 
night-lights soothed rather than disturbed the patients. Noiselessly 
I passed the long row of beds, white and ghostly in the pale gloom, 
and whispered a word of inquiry or advice to the nurse in charge. I 
found that all the patients were as comfortable as circumstances 
would permit ; even John Talks, a simple and gentle old man, who 
was slowly leaving this life, was reported to be doing so with the 
very minimum of personal inconvenience. 

Ramsbury was proud of its hospital. It had been recently built 
in the Queen Anne style ; and, as regards hygienic arrangements, not 
even the local architect, who had mot been employed, could suggest a 
flaw or an improvement. -The day on which it was opened, Ramsbury 
was honoured by a royal visit, and John Williams, the mayor, was 
made the proudest of citizens by the conferment on him of knighthood. 

My apartments defied criticism. My sitting-room was as cosy as 
the most fastidious might desire. It was after eleven when I gained 
its seclusion. I threw myself into the armchair, and began to reada 
leader in the Zancet. Though the article was spicy and sensational, 
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yet my mind began to wander, for in spite of my every effort of re- 
straint, memory carried me back to the 31st of March, ten years ago. 
I was then twenty years of age, and it was my wedding-day. My 
husband, who was eight years my senior, was a wealthy planter, and 
possessed a fine old estate in Barbadoes. My father, who had been 
colonel of the regiment stationed at Bridgetown, had died of yellow 
fever two years previously, and I was left an orphan. But Algernon 
Vernon loved me and comforted me in my hour of dark sorrow. He 
persuaded me to remain in Barbadoes, and after some time he asked 
me for the love that I had already given him. 

The first year of our wedded life was almost too delightful. The 
golden hours, crowned with love and laden with happiness, danced 
merrily away. Was it possible that bliss so perfect, so entrancing, 
could continue long in this woful world? Why not? I had all that 
any one could reasonably desire. I was the fair young mistress of a 
beautiful home ; my husband loved me tenderly, and his friends 
were generous and affectionate. 

At the very commencement of our second year of married life, we 
were terribly shocked by an occurrence which might have brought 
death in its most awful form to one or both of us. 

It was a calm, moonlight night ; the air was cool and refreshing, 
and most enjoyable after the enervating sultriness of the day, The 
sea was as smooth as a mirror. Algernon and I were sitting in our 
little boat, and were enjoying the strains of the military band that 
was discoursing sweet music on the promenade at Bridgetown. To 
the leeward of the town the sea deepens very slowly, so that at a 
considerable distance from the shore the water is not deeper than from 
forty to sixty feet. The bottom is of white coral, and is clearly visible, 
so pellucid is the sea. On that night the lagoon was very clear and 
tranquil. Far belowI could see the pebbles glittering and flashing 
like polished rubies and beryls. Here arose a fantastic rockery, beautiful 
with sea-flowers of all shades, while from its summit long and sheeny 
streamers of silver-green wrack floated on the tide. From its portals 
the quivering tails of fish were seen protruding, and in the shimmer- 
ing light I observed one stout comical old monster basking lazily 
and looking askance with his great eyes of black and gold on the 
mercurial pranks of his juvenile companions. My husband was trying 
to hook some of these gorgeous creatures as they issued forth from 
their hiding-places amongst the coral and luxuriant sea-moss ; but 
they were surprisingly wary and seemed to gaze in a knowing way at 
the tempting bait. At length one more silly or more hungry than 
the others, began to nibble tentatively and cautiously, Algernon 
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was attentively watching its movements, and was about to pull up the 
line when I suddenly uttered a wild loud scream, for there in the 
white moonlight I saw the hideous form of a shark within a few feet 
of my husband’s outstretched head. The scream just saved his life, 
for it caused him to turn at once to me. The teeth of the monster 
grazed his scalp. With commendable presence of mind Algernon 
drew a revolver and fired. Sullenly the shark slunk away. By the 
red streak on the water we knew that it had been severely wounded. 
On our return home, it was discovered that Algernon’s injury was 
no trifling one, The scalp was lacerated, and the bone bore marks 
of the shark’s teeth. It was some months before the wound was 
healed. Either on account of the shock, or from the effects of the 
injury, or from some mysterious cause, Algernon’s disposition soon 
began to undergo change. A peevish and unreasonable irritability 
took the place of his former genial suavity. The slightest annoy- 
ance disturbed his mental equipoise ; his temper was ruffled by the 
lightest breath of provocation. I felt assured that he loved me as 
ardently as ever, and yet he was ever criticising my actions, and 
reproving me when censure was as undeserved as it was unnecessary. 
I bore these manifestations of ill-temper with patience and without 
protest, as I fondly hoped and believed that they were only tem- 
porary results of the shock. I felt confident that when he became 
convalescent his original temperament would re-assert itself. Alas 
for my hopes! The stronger he grew the more violent became his 
temper. I well remember the first wild outburst of passion. I had 
offended him in some trivial matter. (I think I had ordered a hat 
without consulting him.) This acted as a spark to a powder maga- 
zine. For the space of an hour he simply behaved like a raving 
maniac. He roared, he fumed; he swore horribly, and when I 
answered him not a word, but remained calm and dignified, he grew 
more fierce and furious. He seized the poker, and demolished two 
beautiful vases, and ended the performance by hurling it at a tall 
mirror. 

And yet, ere another hour had elapsed, Algernon was kneeling 
before me, and, with tears in his eyes, was asking me to forgive him. 
This I gladly did, as I saw that he was heartily sorry and ashamed 
of his vile conduct. Nevertheless, I could not forget his coarse and 
cruel words. I hoped, however, that this mad outburst of passion 
would clear the atmosphere ; that it would form a crisis in our life, 
and that happy peace and sunshine would follow. Alas! I was again 
doomed to disappointment, My husband’s character was completely 
altered. Stormy fits of rage were of frequent occurrence ; during 
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the intervals he was morose and irritable. The passion of love was 
deposed from off the throne of his heart, and in its stead unreasoning 
anger reigned. Yet I did not give way to despair, neither did I mention 
his strange conduct to any one. The servants, however, had eyes and 
ears, and soon the gossips of Bridgetown had something piquant to 
relieve the monotony of their existence. ‘To one who had been 
tenderly nurtured, and who was sensitive and impulsive, this life soon 
became unbearable. Providence, however, opened up a strange way 
of escape. One night Algernon was late in coming home. Wishing 
to please and conciliate him, I remained up and awaited his arrival. 
It was past midnight when I heard his footsteps in the hall. My 
presence irritated rather than soothed him. He insinuated that I 
had been entertaining some undesirable person during his absence. 
He brought his face close to mine and sneered forth horrible 
suggestions. In alarm I mechanically gave him a gentle push, for I 
loathed and abhorred the man who could dare to utter such foul 
accusations. His face grew suddenly white ; he clenched his hands 
and stood motionless before me. Then he turned suddenly, and 
swiftly left the room. That awful look of unearthly hate and anger 
startled me into action. Instantly I fled through the open window. 
I ran with all possible speed, and concealed myself in a clump of 
shrubs at the back of the house. It was very calm and oppressively 
sultry ; the stars were shining through the chinks of great sullen 
clouds. In less than ten minutes I heard him making a search in 
the outhouses. I saw him pass my hiding-place. I trembled lest he 
should discover me. I heard him muttering curses and murderous 
threats against me. I saw that he held something in his hand. He 
raised it; it was arevolver. I expected that he was about to fire, 
but he hesitated. I felt strongly impelled to scream, but what good 
would that have done? ‘The servants were asleep, and we were 
some distance from any other house. I breathed a prayer to God, 
and remained silent. The pistol was lowered. 

“She is too great a coward to go in there among the snakes,” I 
heard him say, with a sardonic laugh. 

He kept pacing about the house for an hour. I-longed to escape 
from the haunt of serpents, but I preferred their company to that of 
my husband. Then I heard what was sweeter than any music to my 
ears—the patter of rain-drops on the leaves. Few and heavy they 
fell at first, but soon they roared down on the dry earth like a great 
cataract. Suddenly there was a fiery gash in the black heavens, and 
then followed the grand and awful bass of thunder. The night was 
very dark. I determined to make my escape. Quietly and cautiously 
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I groped my way to the front gate. As I opened it, the house was 
suddenly enveloped as in a flame of pale blue fire. At the window 
I saw my husband ; his hands were behind his back, and his head 
was bent. I felt certain that he had not noticed me, though the 
lightning was amazingly vivid. Nevertheless, I ran along the road as 
fast as ever I could. I was lithe and agile, and sped along swiftly. 
The rain came down in a deluge, and I was soon drenched. This 
impeded my progress, and I became very exhausted. I stood for a 
moment to take breath. Great Heavens! Above the roar of the 
storm my ears, quickened by terror, heard footsteps not very far 
away. I stood eagerly listening, and fondly hoping that it was only 
a fancy. I clasped my hands to my bosom ; I crouched low and 
uttered a despairing cry, for in the white and ghastly glare of the 
lightning flash I saw my husband, with livid face and head uncovered 
and the deadly weapon in his right hand, within a few yards of me. 
Instantly I saw a flash and heard the sharp report, and then the 
darkness of merciful night hid from my view the gruesome vision. I 
fled unhurt into the open fields, but no footsteps followed. In the 
early dawn I made my way to the house of a friend, who gave me a 
few hours’ shelter. There I learned that a vessel would be starting 
for England at noon. I at once made up my mind to leave my 
home in the Barbadoes and return to the land of my birth. I went 
to Bridgetown and drew from the bank £ 250 of my ownmoney. I 
made. some necessary purchases, and took a ticket for London. At 
one o’clock the steamer left her moorings. I saw Algernon rush to 
the end of the pier and gesticulate wildly. Whether prompted by 
love or anger I know not, and so brokenhearted was I that I cared not. 

During an uneventful passage I had sufficient time to think 
about my future. I soon resolved to be a nurse. I had an intuitive 
aptitude for attending to the sick. Nursing would afford me 
congenial employment; in alleviating the pains of others I might 
perchance forget my own deep grief. On my arrival in London, I 
entered Guy’s Hospital as a probationer. I soon found favour in the 
sight of the surgeons. I was as enthusiastic as I was indefatigable ; 
I was ever ready to oblige ; I was slow to take offence. I gained 
the respect of the nurses and the love of the patients. 

I never wrote to any one in Barbadoes, neither did I wish to 
communicate with any of my friends in England. I was unknown 
and completely isolated. 

Two years ago I applied for the matronship of Ramsbury 
Hospital ; but I had small hope of securing that post, as there were 
fifty others who were applicants, I was pleasantly surprised when I 
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received a note from the secretary informing me that I was one of 
three selected, and that I was to appear before the Board on the day 
of election. ‘The day arrived. Need I say that I was intensely 
anxious and excited? but I had the consolation that I was in no 
worse condition than my two rivals. They were older and more 
experienced than I was, but I was decidedly prettier than either of 
them. I felt strangely confident that I should be successful. How 
nervous I felt when I entered the crowded board-room! Nothing 
could I see but the faces of men—bearded faces, bare shaven faces, 
old faces, handsome faces, ugly faces; but let me confess that every 
face looked with a kindly and encouraging gaze on mine! Mr. 
Hilton, one of the surgeons, spoke strongly on my behalf. I was 
from his old hospital, and he had heard of my good deeds. 

Owing chiefly to his influence, I was elected matron. A proud 
and happy woman was I on that day. 

A week after my election, I was startled by reading in the Z#mes 
the following announcement :— 

“On March 2nd, at Sixth Avenue Hotel, New York, Algernon 
Vernon, aged 36 years.” 

And so poor Algernon was dead, and I was free. I felt relieved, 
but profoundly sad. My old love for him seemed to return. I tried 
to forget his cruelty and only remember his tenderness and affection. 
I devoted myself to my new duties with redoubled energy. Work 
kills grief; if the hands are busy, the memory is idle. The days 
passed away quickly, for I was constantly employed. I was con- 
versant with the details of every case in the hospital. I nursed 
many of the more serious cases. Many a long night have I sat up 
attending to the wants of some bruised and mutilated man, or 
hushing to sleep some burnt child. I often felt excessively weary, 
yet my health improved, and the colour began to bloom on 
my cheeks. 

. . . . . ‘ . ° 

The storm increased in fury, but I heeded it not ; for, as I sat 
and gazed at the dying embers, tears dimmed my eyes, as I thought 
of that day ten years ago. I kept my mind’s eye intently fixed on 
that one happy day. I thought of the bright, glad sunshine, the 
calm ocean, the unclouded azure of the heavens ; and I thought of 
Algernon, so handsome, so loving, so kind. Did he not on that day 
vow solemnly before God that he would ever love and protect me? 
And yet—— Well, all was over. He was dead. Might he rest in 
peace on that stormy night ! 

Suddenly my reverie was disturbed by the loud clangour of the 
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accident bell. Like the crash of cymbals it echoed and re-echoed 
through the long corridors. I started up, and flew down the broad 
white stone stairs. Along the dim and gusty passage I saw the two 
porters carrying a stretcher, on which lay the body of aman. As 
they passed under a gas-lamp, I saw a splash of blood on the man’s 
face. I shuddered and grasped at the balustrade. The midnight 
hour was chill and weird, and I was nervous and agitated after 
my prolonged retrospection. In the hall, one of the porters 
accosted me— 

“Please, ma’am, the house surgeon’s compliments, and would 
you be so good as to see about nurses? A man with a frightful 
smashed head has come in. I’m going for the surgeons.” 

I gave directions to the nurses, and then retired to my room to 
await the arrival of the surgeons. Mr. Hilton, with his accustomed 
alacrity, soon made his appearance ; and, as was his wont, he came 
to my room to have a little conversation until Dr. Winslow, the 
senior surgeon, would come, Mr. Hilton was about ten years my 
senior ; he was not tall, but was sufficiently broad. He had a fine 
forehead, a pai of small, sharp, black eyes, and a beard which 
covered the greater part of his face. He was given to reverie, and 
was somewhat abrupt and spasmodic in his manner. His heart was 
full of kindness and sympathy ; his intellect was keen and active. 

“‘T have just seen the patient,” he exclaimed rapidly ; “he has 
got a nasty fracture of the skull. His roof will need a little 
repairing ; got the scalp and brain lacerated.” 

“ Poor fellow! Do you think you can do anything for him?” I 
asked anxiously. 

“Oh, yes—yes ! Capital case for the pruning knife ! Just achance 
for him. They say he had a quarrel in ‘The Black Horse Inn.’ He 
was very violent. Some one gavehim a push ; he lost his balance, and 
fell against a sharp corner of a box. He seems unconscious now.” 

Mr. Hilton, for some unknown reason, was very restless. He 
rubbed his hands together ; he crossed and re-crossed his legs ; he 
coughed and indulged in a series of mock yawns. 

“ How are you and Dr. Veevor getting on ?” he asked abruptly. 

“Oh! the position is strained. It is one of dignified hostility,” I 
said with a faint smile. 

“ He will learn sense as he grows older.” 

“ Yes, but that does not make it more pleasant for me.” 

“ No, no—Oh, certainly not! Some young men are such asses ! 
Indeed worse, for the most vicivuus of donkeys won't kick unless 
it is teased.” 
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Dr. Veevor was the house-surgeon. He was a very fastidious and 
elegant young man. He spoke but little, and tried to be sarcastic. 
He had a long pale face which was chiefly remarkable for its peculiar 
cork-screw moustache and large dreamy brown eyes. He entertained 
decided views on the dignity of the house-surgeon, and the inferiority 
of the matron. He was extremely self-opinionated, and thought 
more of his ability than did any one else. He was continually 
annoying and wounding me in some petty way, and but for Mr. 
Hilton’s support, my position, which was very trying, would have been 
unbearable. 

“Well, I wonder at anyone disagreeing with you. It is quite 
inexplicable to me,” said Mr. Hilton warmly. 

“« Ah! every one is not like you, Mr. Hilton. You have been very 
kind to me. I can never be grateful enough to you forall your 
goodness,” I said, not without some show of feeling. 

“Can you not give me something more than your gratitude ? Not 
that I undervalue it ; far from it, indeed,” exclaimed Mr. Hiiton: as 
he fixed his steady penetrating gaze on me. 

“You are certainly worthy of more,” I murmured. 

“ Ah! I don’t know that,” he said earnestly. “1 only wish I was 
worthy of your love. Already you have gained mine. I trust it is 
not impossible for you to return it?” 

“No, no—it is not impossible. Who could help liking one who 
is so good and true? And yet there are serious reasons why-———” 
A knock at the door prevented me from finishing my sentence. 

“ Please, Dr. Veevor says all is ready for the operation,” said the 
porter. 

As we walked along the corridor, Dr. Hilton said, in a low eager 
voice, “ Think over it—won’t you?” 

“* Yes,” I whispered. 

I was not surprised at Mr. Hilton’s declaration. With a woman’s 
instinct, I had already divined his secret, and had even come to a 
decision before he asked me to think over it. I certainly liked Mr. 
Hilton. He was a generous as well asaclever man. Though he 
had a good practice, yet he never neglected his hospital patients. 
He neither spared pains nor time, and did even more than his duty. 
_ All the poor creatures loved him. He had a bright smilie and an 
encouraging word for every one. He delighted in surgery ; perhaps 
his only fault was that he was too fond of it. At least some of his 
professional brethren hinted as much. To keep himself in touch 
with every improvement in the craft of surgery, he spent his holidays 
in the London, or Vienna, or Paris hospitals, I believe it was my 
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devotion and attention to his cases that was the primary cause of his 
regard for me. I knew he was very sincere and genuine, and that he 
always meant what he said. I was by no means displeased with his 
avowal. My husband had been dead two years, and I saw no just 
reason why I should refuse Mr. Hilton. My position at the hospital 
was not without its annoyances. I had much responsibility, and but 
little power to support it. Mr. Hilton offered me a comfortable 
home ; he honoured me by asking me to be his companion and 
partner. In my own mind I came to the sensible conclusion that it 
would be wrong and foolish of me to decline the honour. 

We entered the ward together. It was a small room and was 
reserved for serious cases. Behind a high screen lay the injured man 
on a low bed. Dr. Veevor was administering ether to him. ‘Two 
nurses were gliding in and out of the ward. Mr. Hilton was the only 
surgeon present. Dr. Winslow, the senior surgeon, had retired to 
rest, and being a stout, drowsy old man would probably hardly have 
arisen if the rooftree had been burning over his head. 

On one side of the bed there was a tray on which were knives, 
forceps, ligatures, trephines, and other necessary implements. Mr. 
Hilton was carefully examining them ; and I, thinking but little of 
the coming operation, stood near him. 

“ He consumes a deuced lot of ether,” drawled Dr. Veevor, as he 
poured some more onthe mask. Presently the man began to breathe 
loudly and rapidly. Mr. Hilton proceeded to examine the wound 
carefully. I did not care to look, for indeed my thoughts were with 
my heart. 

* Ah! the frontal convolution, the ascending frontal, is lacerated. 
I am afraid that the poor fellow has a bad chance,” I heard Mr. 
Hilton murmur. 

At that moment a nurse entered, and addressed the house-surgeon. 

“ John Talks is just Aexpiring, sir.” The 4 seemed to be added 
for the sake of emphasis. 

* Ah! Well—did you bring me a pocket-handkerchief? No? 
You djdn’t expect I should weep ?” he said ironically. 

“T thought I ought to report,” said the abashed nurse. 

* Quite right, nurse,” exclaimed Mr. Hilton. 

“Tt’s a pity you could not utilise such a good brain to patch up 
this one,” I said, with questionable jocosity. 

* T question whether old Talks has any brain,” sneered Dr. Veevor, 
without looking up. 

“Well, he has a good heart,” I said. - “ I never knew such a nice, 
gentle old man,” 
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“ Old hypocrite—with his bible and hymn-book and prayers!” 
muttered Dr. Veevor. 

Mr. Hilton said not aword. He only tugged very hard at his 
short beard. Suddenly he exclaimed with startling earnestness, “ I'll 
do it.” 

“ Do what, pray?” asked Dr. Veevor perplexed. 

“Why, what Mrs. Vernon suggests. A most brilliant and bold 
suggestion it is. Now, what I propose to do is this: the minute old 
John Talks expires, I will trephine his skull and will remeve the 
portion of brain corresponding to that which is lacerated in this case. 
Then, after carefully removing all loose pieces of bone, &c., I will 
apply part of the frontal convolution of the late Talks to the damaged 
frontal convolution of cur worthy friend here. Union will take 
place, and thus “paralysis and a host of evils will be averted. What 
do you say, Veevor, eh?” ' 

“Qh, really I don’t think it matters two straws what you do,’ 
Dr. Veevor carelessly remarked. “This fellow is as sure to die as 
old Talks, but we may as well experiment a little. It will be some- 
what of a novelty.” 

“It is quite practicable, I assure you,” cried Mr. Hilton; “and 
it will not add to the danger in the least ; quite the opposite. I have 
seen several more formidable operations on the brain, though none 
were like this.” 

“ You will make Ramsbury famous,” was Dr. Veevor’s only reply. 

“ Mrs. Vernon can give the ether until we return. She is quite 
capable,” said Mr. Hilton, as he cast a kindly glance at me. 

Cautiously I administered the anesthetic. I had frequently done 
so before in an emergency. After keeping the mask to the man’s 
face for a few minutes, I removed it to ascertain if I had given him a 
sufficient quantity. I raised the eyelid and touched the eye to see 
if voluntary movement was annihilated. But such was not the case, 
for the eyelid was immediately and forcibly closed. ‘Then in a few 
seconds both eyes were opened, and were moved about in a strange 
bewildered way. Next the man’s head began to turn slowly. He 
alarmed me by trying to raise himself on his elbow. 

“Oh, you must lie down again and be very good and quiet!” I 
said coaxingly. 

The dark eyes stared at me with a look that seemed to stun and 
paralyse me. ‘The pale lips were parted. 

“ T—have—found you at last—Alice-——_[’ll not miss you— 
this time.” 

The voice was the voice of my husband, 
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I stood as pale and motionless as a marble monument. Vigour 
and activity returned to the man ; he satup inthe bed. Ina second 
he grasped at one of the knives in the tray. Quite automatically I 
stretched forth my arm to intercept him. With his two hands he 
clutched at it, and savagely sank his teeth into my arm. My vision 
grew dim and blurred, and I felt very faint. ‘ The next moment he 
relaxed his grasp and fell back on the bed as one dead. Loudly I 
called for a nurse. With supreme determination and self-control I 
brought him fully under ether. Soon the surgeons returned. 

** What a capital woman you are, Mrs. Vernon!” exclaimed Mr, 
Hilton, whose face shone with a glow of excitement. ‘ We have got 
a beautiful section from old Talks’s brain.” 

“ Let us hope that the hour of his death will be of more benefit 
to mankind than all the long years of bis life,” remarked Dr. Veevor. 

I had nothing now to do but stand and watch the interesting 
operation. The various curious details had no attractions for me ; 
I was as one ina dream. How I wished it was only a dream ; but 
the horrible reality confounded and stupefied me. I hardly knew 
where I was standing or where I was. I heard the roar and crash 
of the storm. I saw nurses moving about the ward. I saw Dr. 
Veevor’s face and the busy hands of Mr. Hilton. At times I caught 
glimpses of the face of my husband. It was greatly changed. A 
short beard had been added to it. The furrows on the brow were 
deepened; the features were hard and brutalised. I could not think 
calmly ; I could not look to the future. I was unable to account 
for the announcement of his death that I had read in Zhe Times. 
The one overwhelming fact that stood forth was that my husband 
was not dead, but was in the same room with me; that his hatred 
was as active and murderous as ever it was. Merciful Heaven! what 
was to become of me ? 

At length the operation was finished. It had not been of long 
duration—about halfan hour. Mr. Hilton looked up. I saw he 
was surprised. I suppose I was pale. 

“ Why, Mrs. Vernon, you look like a ghost! I am afraid that 
this midnight affair has been too much for you. To tell you the 
truth, I feel rather exhausted myself,” said Mr. Hilton. 

“Yes, and the patient seems considerably done up, too. He 
does look bad,” said Dr. Veevor in alarm. 

He sprinkled cold water on his ashen face. Mr. Hilton felt the 
pulse. 

“ How weak his pulse is! I sincerely hope he is not going to 
give us the trouble for nothing,” said Mr. Hilton seriously. 
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“TI don’t suppose that he would be missed much. He does not 
look particularly agreeable,” said the house surgeon glacially. 

How my heart leaped at the sound of these ominous words ! 
Was it with gratitude or expectancy? Alas! I was only human— 
very human. I could not feel sorry, I could not honestly pray for 
his recovery. 

“ Ah ! the pulse beats stronger. The shock to his brain has been 
too much for him,” I heard Mr. Hilton remark. 

The patient seemed to be in a profound sleep. For the present 
I was in no danger of being disgraced. - But if he should regain 
consciousness, he would undoubtedly do his utmost to ruin me. 

Mr. Hilton began to examine the portion of brain he had excised. 
Suddenly he uttered a cry of surprise. 

“Hullo! what pathological curiosity is this? Just look at it, 
Veevor. Great stars! this is a find. Why, I do believe it is a 
shark’s tooth !” 

Dr. Veevor, as was his custom, was somewhat sceptical, but 
finally he thought it raight be a tooth of some sort of a beast. 

“ Now, Mrs. Vernon, what do you say? Can you give us any 
idea how a shark’s tooth could get inside of that poor fellow’s head ? 
It is a puzzle!” 

I only shook my head. I knew too well the history of that tooth. 
I could not resist a thrill of pity that pierced my heart, as I thought 
of the suffering that poor Algernon must have experienced. I was 
gazing at his weary and haggard face, when he slowly opened his 
eyes. The light was full on my face. He looked with a strange 
steadfastness at me. My limbs trembled, and my head grew dizzy. 
A malignant scowl passed over his features. He raised his right 
arm—he pointed his hand towards me. ‘The next moment I 
expected to hear my name. But I did not, for with a wild cry I 
sank on the floor in a swoon. 





When I regained consciousness, Mr. Hilton was bending 
anxiously over me. 

“ Excitement and fatigue have been too much for you,” he said 
gently. . 

After a short time I was able with some assistance to walk to my 
room. At my own request I was left alone. My brain was in a 
whirl. A thousand thoughts, like raging waves, rushed one against 
the other, and the only result was doubt and confusion. How much 
had happened since last I was in that room! Then I was content, 
peaceful and happy. A calm, bright future stretched out before me, 
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I expected soon to be the wife of a good and noble man, whose skill 
I admired and whose profession I respected. But now all was chaos. 
I was not certain of a moment’s peace. Already my husband’s 
revengeful tongue might be calling forth my name. If he should 
recover the use of his senses for even a few hours, his only desire 
would be to blast and mar the peace of my life. If health should be — 
restored to him, he would undoubtedly do what he could to destroy 
my happiness, my reputation, and perhaps my very life. Whither 
should I flee? On every side I was girt round with dread per- 
plexities. 

Hours passed away. Sleep waved its wings and fled. The 
storm began to grow weary, and the rain beat less spitefully against 
the windows. ‘The last embers had expired. I walked up and down 
my room. I could bear the terrible suspense no longer. I stole 
from my room and went softly along the gloomy passages. I stood 
at the door of the ward and listened for a fewminutes. All was very 
silent. There was no sound, no voice. Gently I knocked at the 
door, as I dare not goin. The nurse came and opened it. She started 
back in momentary surprise. 

“ How is your patient doing?” I asked in a low voice. 

“ He seems very strange—very stupid,” she replied. 

“Can he speak ?” I inquired trembling. 

“No; he only moans sometimes.” 

“T will just look at him. I am anxious about this case.” 

**T hope it will succeed,” said the nurse ; “it would please Mr. 
Hilton awfully.” 

Would it, indeed? I had my own doubts about that. 

I entered. In the faint light Algernon looked as if he were dead. 
The bandages about his head gave him a ghastly appearance. His 
breathing was slow and shallow. I touched his pulse. It was 
irregular. His features were pinched, and his eyes were half open. 

I was not distressed to see his life ebbing away. I was not 
exultant, but I felt no sorrow and but little pity. I was only a weak 
woman, and I could not forget what I had suffered. 

I returned to my room and soon fell asleep. My slumber was 
long and dreamless. I was seated at a late breakfast when Mr. 
Hilton was announced. 

“ Excuse me, Mrs. Vernon, for intruding so early, but as you may 
imagine, I was anxious about my curious case. What a tale that man 
will be able to unfold if he recovers! That shark’s tooth is a 
mystery !” 

“Yes,” I murmured, as I helped myself to some sugar. 
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“T am afraid your rest was brief. Nurse said you were in the 
ward very early. What an enthusiastic woman you are! You ought 
to have been a surgeon. But perhaps you will soon be what is quite 
as good, a surgeon’s——” 

A glance of displeasure killed the word that was on his lips. He 
little comprehended the significance of that look. 

“ Well—well,” he cried with a laugh, “ I am always in a hurry. 
You have not had much time for meditation as yet.” 

“ How is your patient?” I asked, wishing to change the subject. 

“Oh, he is in a torpid-condition as if he were hibernating. Per- 
haps he will wake up some of these fine days in health—or in the 
next world—which God forbid, both for his own sake and my repu- 
tation !” 

During that day and the next the patient was on the borderland 
of death. I heard the bad news with great composure. If the man 
had not been my husband, I should in all probability have been 
extremely grieved at such an unfortunate and untimely dénouement to 
so unique a case. Mr. Hilton was very hopeful ; but then he never 
despaired, even if a patient was moribund! Many arace he had won 
from Death, for he had forced the patient into life by the sheer 
strength of his masterful and sanguine will. Dr. Veevor, however, 
asserted that the man had not the ghost of a chance as he took no 
nourishment and was almost comatose. I saw Algernon several 
times, but he seemed to be wholly unconscious. I, therefore, hoped 
for the best—or the worst. I would be quite resigned if Providence 
removed “ my better-half.” 

But, alas ! I was not called on to exercise the virtue of resigna- 
tion. On the fourth day I was startled to hear of a pantomimic 
performance of serious significance. Algernon had raised his hand 
to his mouth and made signs as if he were desirous of a drink. 
Various fluids, milk, water, soda-water were brought, but these he 
rejected with scorn. He was unable to speak, but Mr. Hilton was 
in ecstasies as he informed me that the raising of the hand to the lips 
was evidence that the primary motor centres of the brain were begin- 
ning to work. He expected that in a few days speech would be 
regained. Even Dr. Veevor was less unbelieving. 

Mr. Hilton said he knew I should be rejoiced to hear the good 
news, as it was a remark of mine that suggested the operation. 

“‘ Why that fellow, whose name, by the way, we cannot discover, 
will owe you eternal gratitude if he recovers.” 

‘Don’t exclude yourseif from his worship,” I said, with a shrug 
of my shoulders, 
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“Oh, well, if you desire it, he can be thankful to both of us, for 
I trust we shall both be united before long.” 

I was painfully silent. 

“Oh, Mrs. Vernon, surely you have had time enough for medita- 
tion? Will you not make me the happiest man in the world?” 

** At present I cannot answer you that question,” I said nervously. 

“Oh, well, perhaps-I am too eager. How much longer am I to 
wait ?” he exclaimed. 

After a few moments’ meditation I replied: “A fortnight ; in a 
fortnight my answer will be ready.”. 

“So be it, then. Iam for the present your humble and obedient 
servant, Charles Hilton,” he said, with a bow and a smile. 

For the next three days I suffered indescribable torture. The 
suspense was terrible; the uncertainty was almost unendurable. 
What was I todo? Each day my husband grew stronger. I knew 
he was a powerful man. In spite of the serious injuries he had 
sustained, his recovery was not improbable. That awful fact had to 
be faced ; what did it mean for me? Disgrace. What would Dr. 
Veevor say? What would be the charitable remarks of the Rams- 
bury gossips? And what would good, kind Mr. Hilton think? He 
was an honourable and straightforward man, and I was a dissembler 
and a deceiver. Many plans flitted, phantom-like, through my 
agitated mind. Should I remain in the hospital and brave it out ? or 
should I take proceedings against my husband in the divorce court? 
He had been very cruel to me, yet I. shrank from publicity and 
notoriety. Or should I get appointed to another hospital? or leave 
England and go out to Australia or New Zealand? or should I 
confess all to Mr. Hilton, and ask his advice? Several times I was 
on the point of telling him my trouble, but my courage failed me. 
Indeed, my hope was that Algernon would not recover. I thought 
it would, therefore, be foolish and rash to take any decided action 
until there was some degree of certainty. I procrastinated and 
trusted in fortune. At present I was in no danger, for Algernon 
could not utter a syllable. Yet I was greatly distressed, and Mr. 
Hilton was not slow to notice how ill I looked. J had but little 
sleep, and my dreams made slumber fearful. 

Sunday morning was sunny and warm. Mr. Hilton was bright 
and joyous, as he always was. Of course I knew his case was going 
on well. Ina few more days all danger would be passed. So he 
said, and no doubt he wondered that I looked so glum. 

That lovely spring Sabbath was a sad and dull daytome. I 
determined that on the morrow I would get leave of absence from 
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the board, and once away, I should take good care not to come back 
again. I would go abroad, and perhaps escape for ever froni 
Algernon. In the afternoon I was standing at a window, and listlessly 
was gazing on the broad landscape. Peace and happiness seemed to 
reign everywhere except in my heavy heart. On the green sward 
patients were strolling in the genial sunshine. Amid the rustling 
leaves birds were piping merrily to their mates. 

I heard a gentle tapping at the door—a nurse entered. “Oh, 
ma’am, the patient has spoken !” she exclaimed excitedly. 

“ And what does he say?” I asked, with as much calmness as I 
could command. 

“ Only one word: Brandy! brandy!” answered the nurse, with 
a smile. 

“ Have you given him any ?” I gasped hurriedly. 

“No, of course not. It was not ordered. I came to ask what I 
should do. Dr. Veevor is out. 

“Quite right, nurse,” I murmured listlessly. Oh, how weak, 
helpless, and utterly irresolute I felt! Temptation, subtle and 
smooth-tongued, whispered into my inmost ear a suggestion that 
drove the blood from my cheeks. And yet, why should I be 
affrighted? IfI gave Algernon what he asked for, it might ultimately 
be of service to him. Much depended on the quantity. He had 
regained the power of speech, and it was highly desirable that an 
unruly and malignant tongue should be kept inactive until I had 
taken my departure from the hospital. 

“ Nurse,” I said, “I will go and attend to the patient myself. 
You can resume your charge in half an hour.” 

I measured out four tablespoonfuls of brandy and put it into a 
small bottle. How my hand trembled! for, in spite of all my 
plausible excuses, a voice told me that I was doing wrong. I 
admitted the wrong, but pleaded extenuating circumstances. <A few 
tablespoonfuls of brandy would only do temporary harm, and perhaps 
not even that. It might only lull him into a peaceful slumber. 
When I entered the dim ward I was surprised to find that my husband 
was sleeping. I sat down beside him, and did not disturb him. I 
had time to study his features. I thought that his stay in the hospital 
had improved the expression of his face. He did not look so coarse 
and cruel as he had done on that awful night. The marks of his 
teeth were still visible on my arm. I was gazing at him when he 
suddenly opened his eyes. I could not move ; I was awfully passive. 
His eyes met mine, and we both seemed overcome with amazement. 
I felt very faint, and was about to utter a cry of terror, when a smile, 
as sweet and as beautiful as that of a sleeping babe, lit up his 
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countenance. I sat silent, for I was afraid lest words might cloud 
over the glorious sunshine of that smile. The silence was delicious, 
but the words that broke it were more delightful. 

“* Alice—my—own—Alice,” I heard him whisper, so gently, so 
lovingly. 

I was too happy to speak. I stooped down and kissed his lips. 

“Now, Algie, you must be very quiet. Excitement is very bad 
for you.” 

He smiled ; he clasped my hand and closed his eyes. Tears of 
gratitude ran down mycheeks. It was all like a wonderful and bliss- 
ful dream. After a few minutes I heard Algernon murmur softly—- 

God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform, 

No words could have been more appropriate. Certainly, life is 
full of inscrutable mysteries. 

“You won’t leave me, Alice?” he asked in a tone of yearning 
entreaty. 

* No, no, dear, I will stay as long as I can,” I said, only too glad 
to be beside him. 

‘“* How good and noble you are, my love! Won’t you forgive me 
for being so bad, so cruel ?” he said, with tears in his dark eyes. 

“ Yes—yes—I know it was not your fault. You could not help 
it,” I said soothingly. 

“‘T believe I was mad,” he exclaimed emphatically. 

“ Don’t talk any more about it,” I urged. 

Again he slumbered peacefully. The nurse soon came, but I 
said that I would keep watch for a few hours, as the patient appeared 
to beso much better. Nowise displeased the girl hastened away, and 
I was left alone with my dear husband. 

Daylight begun to wane ; the solemn and eerie twilight filled the 
little ward. In the distance I heard the voices of the nurses singing 
the evening hymn. I was more than compensated for all the misery 
of the past by the hallowed and ineffable joy of that twilight hour. 

Alice, what day is this?” I heard Algernon ask in a whisper. 

“ Sunday,” I answered. 

“ Are you happy, Alice?” he asked in a low, earnest voice. 

“Very happy, Algie—very happy,” I replied tremulously. 

“So am I,” he said, as he pressed my hand. 

After a pause I said, “ Now, dear, I must go away.” 

** You will come and see me often, won’t you?” he intreated. 

“Yes, you may be sure of that—and for the present don’t tell the 


nurses our secret,” I ventured to say. 
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“JT will leave myself entirely in your hands. I promise to be a 
good and obedient patient and do all you tell me,” he said playfully. 

I kissed him and stvle out of the ward. 

When I gained my room I fell on my knees and gave vent to my 
excitement in tears. The change was so incredible, so unexpected, 
that my joy was almost unbearable. No poor words of mine can 
describe my feelings. Words are but clumsy and paltry things to 
depict such supreme happiness. It was a foretaste of Heaven. It 
is strange that I had no foreboding, no fear that darkness would again 
descend on my path. I felt confident that Algernon was completely 
altered in every respect. The human fiend had been converted into 
a human angel. The wild fierce flash of hatred had vanished from 
his eyes, and gentle peace and goodwill beamed forth. His voice, no 
longer harsh and threatening, was subdued. His words were reason- 
able as they were loving. As I wept, tears of joy blotted out the sad 
record of the past. 

Next morning Mr. Hilton was almost crazed when he heard that 
his patient was able to speak and that there was no serious paralysis. 

“It’s a grand case—a marvellous case,” exclaimed Mr. Hilton, as 
he chuckled and walked up and down my room, ‘The man seems 
to be a nice, gentlemanly fellow ; says his name is Smith—or at least 
wishes to be called Smith for the present. I don’t care : his name is 
nothing—but his brain is everything—to me. I must report this case 
to the Clinical Society; it will open the eyes of these . London 
chaps. They think there’s no talent outside London. Ha-ha!” 

“T hope there is no fear of a relapse?” I ventured to remark. 

“Fear? Not a bit! Don’t torture me, Mrs. Vernon. It really is 
unkind, for I am almost certain that our mysterious patient will 
recover, and I trust that in future he will not be so quarrelsome.” 

“ He has learnt a lesson,” I saiti seriously. 

‘Well ! saints and sinners are all alike to a surgeon, and though I 
am afraid that Smith belongs to the latter class, yet we must not 
neglect him.” 

“ No, indeed, we must do our very best for him, poor fellow !” I 
exclaimed, with some feeling. 

“ Mrs. Vernon, you are a delightful angel. I don’t know what the 
hospital will do when I take you away: Oh, pardon me !—only you 
do look so bright this morning ; of late you have been very dull and 
not at all like the real Mrs. Vernon.” 

“Oh! I am very happy and feel very, very, like the real Mrs. 
Vernon, to day!” I cried _gaily. 
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Life is made up of sunshine and shadow. Mr. Hilton was the 
shadow that darkened my path. In many respects, I know, I am a 
brave and fearless woman. I have plenty of energy and courage, 
and yet, I trembled with timidity when I thought of making a full- 
confession to Mr. Hilton. He had been to me a true friend ; he 
desired to be my husband. Had Algernon not made his appearance, 
I might have been Mrs. Hilton. Some day I should have to tell 
Mr. Hilton everything, and ask his forgiveness. That painful duty I 
postponed for the present, as I wished him to give his undivided 
attention to so critical a case, and I desired to keep Algernon 
from all unnecessary and inopportune excitement. My visits to 
Algernon were now very frequent, It was my greatest pleasure to sit 
by his bedside and hold his hand in mine. He did not converse 
much, neither did I encourage him to tax his strength unduly. The 
most remarkable feature of his conversation was its deeply religious 
tone, This was very singular, for though in the good old times 
Algernon was upright and moral, yet he was anything but devout. 
But now I could often hear him murmuring texts of Scripture and 
lines of hymns. To me this was inexplicable, until the nurse informed 
me that nearly all his quotations had been favourite ones of John 
Talks. This was certainly a suggestive fact, but I gave little 
heed to it, as I wished to believe that the great alteration in 
Aigernon’s mind and disposition had its origin in intrinsic rather 
than in extrinsic causes. 

He told me that he hada very hazy remembrance of past events. 
He felt as if he had awakened out of a horrible dream. He could 
remember me leaving Bridgetown. In less than a year he left 
Barbadoes and went to the United States. He left a capable and 
trustworthy agent to look after his estate. For years he rambled 
about from one town to another, leading a wild and dissipated life. 
He chanced to meet a nurse from Guy’s Hospital in New York ; 
from her he learnt that I was in London. He determined to come 
over and vent his spite and revenge on me, To put me off my 
guard, he inserted the death-notice in the papers. As, however, he 
was sent to prison for eighteen months for a savage assault on a 
gentleman, he was obliged to postpone his journey. Once arrived in 
England, he soon discovered my whereabouts. He came to 
Ramsbury for the express purpose of tormenting and disgracing me. 
But a senseless quarrel and a providential injury ended this strange 
chapter in his life-history. 

As days passed away, Algernon grew stronger, and I became 
brighter and happier. There was something delightfully romantic 
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about our second love-making. The enforced secrecy only made 
our pleasure the more piquant. It was not without its drawbacks, 
for on several occasions nurses entered the ward when I was caressing 
the patient. Ofcourse, being well trained, they said nothing, though 
they must have been startled and amused. I was giad when 
Algernon was able to sit up. I brought down my easy-chair, and 
this was considered to be a rather questionable proceeding. 
Dr. Veevor was more suspicious and irritating than ever. He rarely 
spoke to me, and was ever making petty complaints. My position 
was a trying one, but I knew that soon all my care and trouble would 
be over; and so I was gay and merry as a young lark. One day 
Algernon was seated at the window ; he was feasting his eyes on the 
varied landscape, and was longing for the time when he and I might 
walk arm-in-arm under the shade of the grand old oaks. I looked 
down at his pale, emaciated face, and, full of loving pity, I stooped 
down and gave him a good honest kiss. Then I looked up suddenly, 
and beheld Dr. Veevor gazing at me in mute astonishment. The 
matron kissing one of the patients! A sneering smile played about 
his thin lips for a moment ; then he turned on his heel, and departed 
triumphantly. 

Next day Mr. Hilton came to my room. Very austere and grave 
was his face. His words were uttered slowly, and with unusual hesi- 
tation. I assumed a gay cheeriness, which rather perplexed him. 

“Your patient seems to be almost well?” I said, with assumed 
carelessness. 

“ Yes,” he muttered, and was silent. 

After a pause he proceeded to lecture me. 

“ 4 propos of Smith—I would be very cautious and careful not to 
put yourself into Dr. Veevor’s power. He is not a nice young man ; 
he is as spiteful as he is conceited, and he evidently thinks it positive 
impertinence for a woman to show any cleverness. I know that 
- your heart overflows with kindness, but your very kindness may per- 
haps cause you to be impulsive, and ah—-hem—indiscreet.” 

“Oh, I suppose the house-surgeon has been telling tales, has 
he?” I exclaimed defiantly. 

“Pray, pardon me, dear Mrs. Vernon, if I have annoyed you! 
I don’t pay much attention to what he says. He is blinded 
with prejudice and envy, and is liable to exaggerate.” 

“In this particular instance I think he has only stated facts,” I 
said very placidly. 

“And do you really mean to say——?” he cried in a high, 
strident voice. 
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“That I was kissing your patient? Yes, I was ; that is quite 
true,” I said unblushingly. 

“Mrs. Vernon! Mrs. Vernon! Have I been mistaken in you?” 
he said aghast. “I did not believe it to be possible that you could 
do such a foolish thing—to use no stronger word—and considering 
your present relation to me——” 

“ Why, what harm was there?” I asked with affected innocence. 

“ Harm—harm ?” exclaimed Mr. Hilton, astonished and irritated 
by such a silly remark, “Is there no harm in being familiar with an 
hospital patient? Why, such a remark is as astounding as your 
action !” 

“Oh! I really don’t think it any great crime to kiss a patient— 
when that patient happens to be one’s——husband !” 

“ Husband ?” he gasped, breathless with amazement. 

“Yes, Iam glad to say that our interesting patient is Algernon 
Vernon, my husband.” 

“ But I thought you were a widow?” 

“ And so did I, until he came into the hospital on the last night 
in March,” 

“And why did you not tell me then?” he asked, in grave 
wonderment. : 

“ Because I hoped he might die, and then I could have married 
you,” I said, with downcast eyes. 

“But you don’t seem to have that desire at present, if one may 
judge by acts?” he remarked, with a wan smile. 

“ Ah! a wonderful change has taken place since that night. You, 
my kindest friend, have wrought that change.” 

“Mrs. Vernon, you might as well be the Sphinx. I don’t com- 
prehend your meaning in the least,” he cried, completely puzzled. 

“T will tell you the story of my life, and then you will readily 
understand everything.” 

When I had finished my narrative Mr. Hilton remained silent. 
He seemed to be in a deep cogitation, as if each detail of my strange 
history had entranced him, and had almost mesmerised his mental 
faculties. He arose from his seat, and aimlessly paced about the room. 
Suddenly he turned and faced me. With a wistful voice he asked 
dubiously, “Do you think Mr. Vernon would object to appear before 
the London Clinical Society?” Though I was somewhat piqued at 
such a question, I could not help laughing. -I had imagined that he 
would pour forth a passionate rhapsody on the cruelty of fate in 
robbing him of one who was his ideal. But no—he appeared to have 
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forgotten all about our recent romance. Surgery, 4s ruling passion, 
conquered and obliterated his ardent affection. What was love? 
What was such a common, everyday thing as a wife, when compared 
to such a wondrously remarkable case? Every other consideration 
waned away into palest insignificance. My chagrin vanished in a 
peal of laughter, as I said : 

“ Well, I dare say, if I coaxed him, he would not object very 
much. He owes you a debt that he can never repay.” 

“You see,” Mr. Hilton observed, “this is a supremely im- 
portant case. We can scarcely overrate its significance. It shows 
that an injury to the brain may cause a change of temper. This 
has been observed in other cases which have been reported in 
the various medical journals. A short time ago I read of a man 
into whose brain a bullet found its way. He was examining a 
loaded revolver, and it went off. In a few months this poor fellow 
was as wild and uncontrollable as a maniac. Indeed, he was com- 
mitted to a criminal asylum for an attempt to murder an old woman. 
The surgeon in charge took an interest in this case, and with much 
boldness and judgment, he trephined and removed the bullet. In 
one week the man was quite sane and rational. But my case is also 
psychologically suggestive. It proves that the mind resides in the cells 
of the brain, just as honey is lodged in the cells of the comb. It 
also shows that if a portion of the brain of a human being who is 
in articulo mortis be removed and applied to the brain of a living 
being, the latter person receives, and exhibits, the marked character- 
istics of the dead man. I remember reading an address delivered 
before the British Association by Professor Huxley. In it he tells of 
a somewhat similar case: Two soldiers were fighting, and they 
both chanced to slice off completely at the same moment the upper 
part of the roof of the skull, and a portion of the subjacent brain 
tissue. They both fell. Immediately, some thoughtful friend re- 
applied the detached portions to the heads of these unfortunate 
men. But, in the confusion, each man got the other’s brain. 
Strange to relate they both recovered, and, stranger still, they both 
had exchanged dispositions and temperaments. This is almost 
incredible, and yet when such a great scientific authority mentions 
it, one can hardly doubt it. Of course, we should never be surprised 
at anything in this life, and yet one occasionally is a little startled. 
Here am I asking you to become my wife, and at the same time I 
am doing my utmost to thwart my intentions by giving you back a 
husband! Little did I know what I was about! Ah, ah! as good 
asa play!” 
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“T hope you will forgive me, Mr. Hilton,” I said nervously, 
“TI ought to have been more straightforward. But I am sure 
you——” 

“Oh, don’t mention it!” he interrupted impetuously. “ This 
case almost compensates me for my disappointment, though it sounds 
most horribly ungallant to say so. Of course we can remain the 
best of friends—eh ?” 

“ Always. My husband and I owe all our happiness to you, 
dear Mr. Hilton,” I said, with tears of joyous gratitude in my 
eyes. 

Algernon and I soon removed to London. We took a pretty 
villa on the banks of the Thames. Algernon sold his estate in 
Barbadoes, and got a large sum for it. He was wonderfully changed. 
He was generous and benevolent, yet his charity was governed by 
shrewdness and caution. He became an ideal philanthropist, and 
was loved by all. Mr. Hilton frequently visited us, and was always 
made very welcome. The night on which he read his paper before 
the Clinical Society was a memorable one. It brought him the fame 
he so richly deserved, and rewarded him for years of patient study. 
His bold surgery won him the admiration and respect of his medical 
confréeres, and his original and suggestive ideas concerning the rela- 
tion of the mind to the brain deeply impressed all thoughtful men, 
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THE PROGRESS OF PANTOMIME. 


HENCE, it might well be asked, comes this absurd pre- 

judice which, in an age remarkable for the number ofits skilled 
theatrical historians, has relegated the annals of English Paritomime 
to the raw pedantic handling of the Encyclopzdists? We look in 
vain for a precedent for such a course. France, with commendable 
catholicism, has not disdained to preserve the memorials of her 
Deburaus, and literary mandarins like Champfleury, Théophile 
Gautier, Jules Janin, and De Banville have not hesitated to enlist 
their brilliant pens in the services of this humble art. If only on 
account of its remarkable literary associations during the so-called 
Augustan age, the history of English Pantomime is worthy of being 
written ; and if to this we add the powerful influence which its sub- 
sequent progress undoubtedly exercised on more legitimate forms of 
dramatic art by dint of the growing perfection of its scenical and 
mechanical adjuncts, this wanton neglect on the part of the noble 
army of theatrical writers becomes painfully conspicuous. 

Although English Pantomime, asa distinct school, may be said to 
date from the year 1723, it is particularly noteworthy that the Italian 
comic types—a moiety of whom constituted the prototypes of most of 
our harlequinade characters—had made their appearance on our shores 
at least as carly as the year 1673. This may be gleaned from 
Dryden’s Oxford epilogue to “The Silent Woman,” which properly 
belongs to that period— 

‘** Heaven for our sins ¢his stemmer has thought fit 
To visit us with all the plagues of wit: 
A French troop first swept all things in its way, 
But these hot Monsieurs were too quick to stay. 
Yet to our cost in that short time we find 
They left their itch uf novelty behind. 
The Italian merryandrews took their place 
And quite debauched the stage with lewd grimace. 
Instead of wit and humour, your delight 
Was there to see two hobby horses fight: 


Stout Scaramoucha with rush lance rode in, 
And ran a tilt at Centaur Arlequin.” 


Despite the sneers of Dryden, the low humour of the Italian drolls 
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met with so much popular appreciation that their naturalisation in 
native comedy was a matter of a very few years. In 1677 Ravenscroft 
produced his five-act hotch-potch, clumsily entitled “ Scaramouch 
a Philosopher ; Harlequin a Schoolboy; Bravo, Merchant, and Magi- 
cian,” at the Theatre Royal ; this was followed in 1686 by Handsome 
Will Mountford’s “ Life and Death of Dr. Faustus, with the Humours 
of Harlequin and Scaramouch”—the first of a long and famous 
series of light entertainments in which the weird Teutonic legend was 
grotesquely associated with the wild caperings of the harlequinade 
characters. A year afterwards the Italian drolls re-appeared in Mrs. 
Behn’s capital farce of ‘‘ The Emperor of the Moon” ; and in 1697 
metropolitan playgoers were treated to a revival of Mountford’s 
“ Faustus.” 

For considerably more than a decade previous to that important 
epoch at which John Rich, by his formulation of an unique school of 
Pantomime, had contrived to frustrate the boycotting efforts of the 
Drury Lane triumvirate, the Italian comic speaking Harlequin had 
been a recognised feature in the burletta performances of Bartholo- 
mew Fair. Hence Pope’s sarcastic allusion to his early Dunciad 
hero—-Lewis Theobald, the Blanchard of Lincoln’s Inn Fields— 

Books and the man I sing, the first who brings 
The Smithfield Muses to the ear of kings. 

The meaning of this couplet is elaborately explained in an 
important footnote to which the reader may be referred. It is like- 
wise notable that at precisely the same period the Italian types iz 
much greater number and variety were to be seen daily at the fairs 
in Paris. Quite a new order of things, however, was instituted by 
Rich in his first English Pantomime of “The Necromancer ; or, 
Harlequin Dr. Faustus ” which was brought out at Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
early in December 1723. ‘The scheme which the eccentric patentee 
conceived with the sole aim of cbtaining temporary respite from the 
worries attendant upon his competition with a well-established theatre 
was received with an enthusiasm which must have considerably 
astonished its criginator. Rich’s idea, primarily, was to adroitly 
amalgamate the scenic splendours and mythological tone of the 
masque (which still flickered feebly on the boards) with the school- 
boy antics of the harlequinade characters ; and simultaneously to 
attempt the revival in augmented form of the extraordinary mechani- 
cal tricks and transformations which the wily Christopher, his 
father, had brought out in Italian Opera at Drury Lane about the 


* The eternally quoted Harleguin Executed, which was produced at the same 
-house in 1717, was’no more an English pantomime than Ravenscroft’s Scara- 
mouch, 
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years 1707-1711. But to accomplish all this perfectly he was 
obliged to allot this stage cento two separate plots—the one serious, 
the other comic—which were developed in alternate acts of the 
pantomime. Theobald’s pronounced classical penchant was distinctly 
betrayed in the serious interludes, as they were called, which 
generally illustrated some mythological story from Ovid, and partook 
otherwise in their scenical features of the nature of a masque. The 
comic interludes set forward the humours of the harlequinade 
characters, and were embellished with the surprising trick changes 
already referred to. In order to give an air of rationality to these 
“sudden transformations of palaces and temples to huts and cot- 
tages ; of men and women into wheel-barrows and joint stools; of 
trees turned to houses ; colonnades to beds of tulips ; and mechanics’ 
shops into serpents and ostriches,” Rich deemed it prudent to curb 
Harlequin’s wonted flippancy of tongue, to change his cudgel into a 
magic wand, and to render his unmeaning mask a symbol of invisi- 
bility. It was from these radical alterations in the temperament of 
Harlequin that English Pantomime sprang. It must be remembered, 
however, that this general scheme was varied on rare -occasions by 
the construction of entertainments in which no mythological feature 
obtruded itself. Some popular legend, or series of lively incidents 
like that of Dr. Faustus or Jack Sheppard, would form the basis of a 
meagre plot which was solely and entirely developed by the harle- 
quinade characters. We are also informed by a contemporary that 
“every action was executed to different agreeable music so properly 
adapted that it properly expresses what is going forward ; in the 
machinery there is something so highly surprising that words cannot 
give a full idea of it.” For fully half a century the musical portion of 
the pantomimes produced was as carefully written as if the entertain- 
ment had been one of much loftier pretensions ; indeed, it was not 
until the close of Garrick’s career that the practice of selecting the 
_ airs introduced, instead of composing them, came into general vogue. 
But, after all, the most praiseworthy features of the Rich pantomime 
—Brevity and Conciseness—.arose from the circumstance that enter- 
tainments of this nature were invariably produced as afterpieces or 
* crutches to the play,” as Colley Cibber has it. 

A well-defined analogy might be said to exist between the masked 
and spangled harlequin of the modern stage and Sir John Cutler’s 
famous stockings ; inasmuch as the amount of darning which the 
character has received from time to time to meet the exigencies of 
period and place has well-nigh obliterated all trace of the original 
texture. The Arlecchino of Italian extemporal comedy was merely 
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a half-witted Bergamese clown, who was arrayed in tattered and 
clumsily patched garments, and wore a short black beard and an 
unsightly mask of the same sombre hue. His jacket was made with 
wide side-pockets, and, like a soldier’s tunic, came below a tightly- 
drawn leathern girdle, through which was generally thrust a handy 
cudgel. Append a pair of tight-fitting trousers, terminating in gaiters 
and slippers, and you complete the picture. Travel, however, 
brought about an extraordinary metamorphosis both in dress and 
character. In the hands of our lively Gallic neighbours harlequin 
was speedily transformed into a wit and a philosopher ; his conversa- 
tion became at once delicately humorous and voluble, and his 
bearing the very acme of theatrical grace. It is to the great Joseph 
Dominique Biancolelli—who camé to Paris at the instigation of 
Cardinal Mazarin, about the year 1657—that the introduction of a 
finer costume, on to which diamond-shaped patches of carefully selected 
colours were superimposed with geometrical precision, is generally 
attributed. Allied to this the French harlequin decided to wear his 
trousers loose, and he indulged in the luxury of a clean shave! In 
Rich’s hands the travelled harlequin was bereft of speech, and 
endowed with certain magical powers ; but the old Adam was still 
sufficiently strong to render him a fitting companion for the 
intensely worldly Columbine of the period. It must be remarked, 
however, that the late Dr. Doran’s statement ! in regard to Rich, that 
“he brought in the “ight-spangled dress long before Byrne’s time, to 
whom the introduction is sometimes assigned,” is purely fallacious. 
This painstaking historian did not think it necessary to give his 
reason for running counter to an opinion which was first expressed— 
and that in the most explicit terms—in “The Memoirs of Grimaldi.” 
Surely the statement of the famous clown (whose knowledge of 
everything directly associated with his profession was both extensive 
and profound) merited a somewhat graver consideration than mere 
dogmatic repudiation. Grimaldi tells us that harlequin, previous to 
the Drury Lane production of “ Harlequin Amulet” (1799), was 
invariably habited in the loose jacket and trousers of the Watteau 
pictures, and that his actions were governed by a stern law, whereby 
it was ordained that he should perpetually keep attitudinising in five 
positions—never resting without posing in one of the series. This 
posturing system was not the work of John Rich, but was introduced 
by his apt pupil, Harry Woodward. O’Keefe, the author of “ Wild 
Oats,” informs us that the inimitable personator of Bobadil and The 
Copper Captain was distinctively known as “the a¢é/tude harlequin.” 
! Vide A Dance after Harlequin, Temple Bar, January 1875, p. 213: 
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Grimaldi clearly sets forward that James Byrne, the ballet-master, 
reformed all this ; that he contrived new attitudes and jumps, and 
changed the dress to a neat-fitting white silk shape, into which the 
parti-coloured patches were deftly woven, and then lavishly be- 
sprinkled with spangles. The innovation at once met with popular 
acceptance, and harlequin arose forthwith to the maturity of his 
years and extremity of his development. 

The unprecedented success of Rich’s “ Necromancer” compelled 
the Drury Lane triumvirate to fight their wily rival with his own 
weapons. ‘The services of three dancing masters—John Thurmond, 
Richard Weaver, and Monsieur Roger—were brought into requisition 
in the composition of pantomimes for Messrs. Wilkes, Booth, & Cibber; 
and then followed a brisk contention between the two patent houses, in 
the course of which these managerial vagaries were effectively satirised 
by Hogarth, Pope, and others of equal celebrity. Absurd as this 
contest may have appeared at the moment, it served the ulterior 
purpose of establishing Pantomime on the boards as a separate 
species of entertainment. Rich maintained his supremacy in the 
double capacity of pantomime producer and harlequin almost down 
to the day of his death in 1761 ; and Covent Garden saw the re- 
vival from time to time, with great splendour and success, of many 
of Theobald’s earliest “ Entertainments.” But with the whimsical 
Mr. Lun’s departure from the mimic scene the Drury Lane panto- 
mimes at once came into greater vogue. The age was essentially a 
pre-limelight one; and yet, with the enrolment under Garrick’s 
banner, about the year 1771, of De Loutherbourg, the celebrated 
Flemish battle-painter, as scenic artist, came a great spectacular 
impetus which aroused the honest ire of Gainsborough and caused 
him to expostulate in no mild terms with “little Davy.” As a 
natural consequence Spectacle, pure and simple, soon reared its 
horns above the stage. It is on record that the scenery alone of 
“The Maid of the Oaks” (November 1774) cost upwards of fifteen 
hundred pounds—a large sum in those days. It is obvious that any 
entertainment like Pantomime, which readily lent itself to lavish 
adornment, could not for long resist the terrific force of this specta- 
cular “wave.” Thus we find the Drury Lane holiday attraction of 
1778—“ The Wonders of Derbyshire ; or, Harlequin in the Peak ”— 
presenting some remarkably fine Midland scenery from the facile brush 
of Loutherbourg. Nor was Covent Garden suffered to escape from 
the effects of the epidemic. Speaking of “ Harlequin Freemason,” 
which was produced there in December 1780, Zhe London Maga 
zine says, inter alia, “The first scene exhibits a mason’s yard, 
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bounded with a view of a wide river, the opposite bank of which pre- 
sents arich rural landscape ; the whole forming one of the most beau- 
tiful, correct, and finished stage pictures ever exhibited in a theatre ; a 
picture which will bear the closest examination of the eye of the con- 
noisseur through the best opera- glass that ever was made by Dollond.” 
A procession was also introduced “ wherein, by a regular succession of 
all the principal Grand Masters from Enoch to the present time, the 
antiquity, advancement, and dignity of masonry are illustrated in a 
pleasing and instructive manner. . . . The magnificence and splen- 
dour of the procession exceeds all description. This is the most superb 
spectacle that has been exhibited for many years, and draws an im- 
mense concourse of people every night, part of whom are necessarily 
disappointed, the house filling almost as soon as the doors are opened.” 

At this particular juncture Columbine the pert was invariably 
expected to exhibit the possession of considerable vocal and histrionic 
powers, and the senile Pantaloon was a much more important indivi- 
dual than his modern crony the Clown, whose position, sooth to say, 
was very insignificant. The trick changes had not yet assumed a poli- 
tical or socially satirical tinge ; but, as a general rule, they were 
contrived with much cleverness, and, what is better, were in com- 
plete accord with the natural incidents of the piece. It is notable, 
however, that the elder Colman’s pantomimic extravaganza, “The 
Genius of Nonsense,” which was brought out at the Haymarket in 
September 1780, contained an extraordinary scene, in which the 
interior of the notorious Dr. Graham’s “ Temple of Health,” in the 
Adelphi, was sarcastically reproduced with remarkable faithfulness to 
the original. Indeed, the witty George seems to have ciearly foreseen 
the precise complexion to which things pantomimic were to come 
at last. Some five-and-twenty years previously he contributed a 
paper to the 47th number of the Connoisseur, in which he strongly 
advised all writers of pantomime to abandon the heathen gods 
and goddesses and to draw their inspiration from the Fairy 
Tales. He must have viewed with great satisfaction the movement 
which was set on foot about the year 1776 to render Pantomime 
entirely homogeneous, and which finally culminated in the almost 
complete abandonment of the ancient mythology. 

The production at Drury Lane, on Monday, January 29, 1781, of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s four-act (!) pantomime of “ Robinson 
Crusoe ”—the first stage treatment of De Foe’s immortal narrative— 
marks an important transitional epoch in the history of the “ Enter- 
tainment.” Hitherto the serious and comic incidents had been 
kept separate, and were developed in alternate acts of the pantomime; 
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but in this particular case clown, pantaloon, harlequin, and colum- 
bine were associated in a minor way with a faithful treatment of the 
story. ‘The first two acts fairly exhausted the stirring adventures of 
the shipwrecked mariner, and the concluding couple, which were laid 
in Spain, were almost entirely taken up with the usual rallies and 
metamorphoses of harlequinade. Little or no attempt was made to 
resent Sheridan’s innovation ; and the “patent of pre-eminence,” 
which Joseph Grimaldi subsequently conferred upon our friend the 
clown, brought the comic scenes into clearer focus, augmented their 
number, and finally endowed the trick changes with that satirical 
prerogative which was afterwards more properly assumed by Mr. 
Punch. 

The pronounced success of Colman’s dramatic romance of “ Blue- 
beard,” at Drury Lane, in December 1798, gave renewed vigour to 
the drawing powers of Spectacle, and induced the management to 
produce similar entertainments for some years, during the holiday 
period, in lieu of the time-honoured harlequinade. Covent Garden - 
still plodded on in the old beaten track, and with such marked and 
unvarying success that the rival house was at last reluctantly com- 
pelled to abandon its new departure. Then after the lapse of a few 
seasons, in the course of which spectacular pieces were mounted at 
irregular periods, the patent houses, as if by common consent, began 
to resort to the regular practice of producing costly Easter after- 
pieces, in which some well-known fairy romance formed a theme for 
reverential exposition. Thus after “Douglas,” at Covent Garden, 
during Easter 1813, was brought out Farley’s “ Aladdin; or, the 
Wonderful Lamp,” with Mrs. C. Kemble in the title réle, the author 
as the magician, and Grimaldi as his dumb slave Kasrac. It is to 
the then prevailing habit of allotting the principal male character in 
these spectacular pieces to an actress that .we owe the ridiculously 

effeminate heroes of modern pantomime. 
Speaking pantomimes—how paradoxical seems the phrase !—were 
known on the stage from a very early period. For instance, the 
erection of the Shakespeare monument in 1741 evoked the produc- 
tion at Goodman’s Fields of “ Harlequin Student; or, The Fall of 
Pantomime,” in which Yates impersonated the glib-tongued bat- 
wielder, and was deposed on one memorable occasion by Garrick— 
then little better than a débutant. In 1777 Mrs. Behn’s “ Emperor 
of the Moon,” considerably modified and emended, was revived at 
the Patagonian Theatre as a “ dialogue pantomime,” and so early as 
the year 1818 Planché had written a “speaking opening” entitled 
* Rodolph the Wolf, or Columbine Red Riding Hood,” for the 
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Olympic. But “Harlequin Pat and Harlequin Bat,” the Covent 
Garden attraction of Christmas 1830 (sarcastically spoken of by 
Leigh Huntas “a contradiction in terms,” and “a little too Irish ”), is 
rightly considered the first of that long series of speaking pantomimes 
which have since held the stage. 

The many sudden mutations which Pantomime has undergone 
from time to time, irresistibly calls to mind the sage remark of worthy 
Captain Ironsides. ‘“ Everything,” he says, “‘whips, and chops, and 
changes about like mad in this country ; and the people, I think, 
are as full of vagaries as the climate.” The growing popularity 
of the Planché extravaganza brought about the greater number of 
these radical alterations, and of itself—although partially aided about 
the year 1837 by the corrupting influence of the Parisian: fol/e 
Jéerie—swiftly contrived to annihilate the simple taste which had 
hitherto obtained at the patent theatres for a thoroughly sober treat- 
ment of fairy-lore. Poetry was stultified by burlesque and youthful 
playgoers tutored in a curriculum which preached dire destruction 
to the innocent illusions of romance. When Grimaldi was gathered 
to his fathers in 1837 he left behind him only one fit representa- 
tive of the old-time, irresistible, filching scaramouch—his favourite 
pupil, Tom Matthews. Consequently the nauseous tumbling and 
acrobatic clown of the Brown, King, and Gibson stamp soon super- 
seded the miming comedian, and the harlequinade then began, as 
a matter of course, to lose its hold of the public. A writer in 
Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack for 1846 significantly remarks that 
“The progress of burlesques at the various theatres has done much 
to injure pantomimes ; and it is feared the race of clowns will 
become extinct ; unless, in these days of educational enlightenment, 
some means are taken to train up fresh ones as the old ones drop 
off.” In short, the absolute dearth of good pantomimists, coupled 
with the dominating influence of extravaganza, brought about the 
iramediate expansion of the prelude or “opening ”—already grown 
somewhat pretentious under the guiding hands of such masters of 
the scenic art as Roberts, Clarkson Stanfield, and the Brothers 
Grieve. 

Come we now to a consideration of that terrible managerial 
Frankenstein, the modern “ Transformation Scene.” The term 
nowadays is virtually a misnomer; and if we examine it from a 
technical standpoint, it will be discovered to have two widely diffe- 
rent meanings. In his “ Recollections,” Planché tells us of the 
Grimaldi pantomime, that “a pretty story—a nursery tale— 
dramatically told, in which the course of true love never did 
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run smooth, formed the opening ; the characters being a cross- 
grained old father, with a pretty daughter who had two suitors ; one 
a poor young fellow, whom she preferred ; the other, a wealthy fop, 
whose pretensions were of course favoured by the father. There was 
also a bad servant of some sort in the old man’s establishment. At 
the moment when the young lady was about to be forcibly married 
to the fop she despised, or on the point of eloping with the youth of 
her choice, the good fairy made her appearance, and changing the 
refractory pair into Harlequin and Columbine, the old curmud- 
geon into Pantaloon, and the bad servant into Clown, the two 
latter, in company with the rejected lover, as he was called, com- 
menced the pursuit of the happy pair, and the comic business 
consisted of a dozen or more cleverly-constructed scenes, in which 
all the tricks and changes had a meaning, and were introduced as 
contrivances to favour the escape of Harlequin and Columbine, when 
too-closely pursued by enemies.” 

From this it would appear that the lines of the Grimaldian 
prelude were as strictly defined as those of the harlequinade—both 
admitting, however, of perpetual kaleidoscopic variation in the way 
of treatment. The good fairy’s intervention at the critical moment 
referred to was a clumsy and somewhat arbitrary expedient ; but this 
much must be said for it:—that it possessed the extreme merit of 
welding together the two portions of the pantomime in such a manner 
as to render them tolerably harmonious. The early “ Transformation 
Scene” had nought of spectacular importance, and in reality derived 
its designation from the circumstance that in it the transmogrification 
of the characters took place in full view of the audience. It was in 
1849 that an unprecedented hit, made by a novel effect introduced 
by Mr. William Beverley into Planché’s Lyceum extravaganza of 
‘“* The Island of Jewels ”—whereby the gradual drooping of the leaves 
of a gigantic palm-tree disclosed a group of fairies supporting a large 
jewelled coronet—evoked attempts at surprises of a similar nature 
from other managers. Indeed the germ rapidly became a theatrical 
white elephant, and developed finally into a stage effect of rare 
mechanical and scenic excellence, at first vague and undefined, but 
which, gradually unfolding, exhibited to view all the dazzling 
beauties of a child’s Utopia. The elaborate nature of this scene 
when transferred to pantomime at once severed the slight link which 
had previously connected the prelude with the comic scenes ; and 
hence an improper application of the term Transformation to the 
scene itself. 

It is not too much to say that those who have attributed to Mr. 
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Beverley the invention of these curious effects, have merely con. 
trived to deck the great professor of the mysteries of the “ double- 
tie” brush in borrowed plumes. Without reverting to the masques 
of James I., it will suffice now to point out that the final scene in the 
pantomimes of the transition period between the death of Rich and 
the rise of Joe Grimaldi, had all the features of a primitive Trans- 
formation. In reviewing the Drury Lane production of “ Harlequin’s 
Jacket,” the London Magazine of February 1775 says: “The two 
last new scenes were much admired ; . . . . . the other, that of the 
temple of Hymen, illuminated with lamps of various colours, the 
pillars of which moving vertically, and cupids flying round the top of 
the domes horizontally, had a pleasing effect.” It is quite probable 
indeed that, had De Loutherbourg received the powerful assistance 
of gas and lime-light, it would never have fallen to Mr. Beverley’s 
lot to accentuate the spectacular side of English pantomime. As it 
was, however, ostensible improvements came and went with such 
remarkable celerity that playgoers acquired an unhealthy thirst for 
novelty, and soon grew weary of the cloying sweetness and conven- 
tionalism of the new “ Transformation Scene.” Pantomime no longer 
remained the humble “ crutch to the play ;” so vast were its preten- 
sions that by the year 1855 it had adroitly contrived to eliminate the 
usually preceding tragedy of ‘‘ George Barnwell ” or “ Jane Shore” 
from the bill of the evening. Old landmarks were fast disappearing, 
and the utter futility of any attempt-at honourable retrogression was 
amply shown by the reception given to Dion Boucicault’s “ Ideal 
Pastoral Pantomime,” of the “ Mother Goose” type, entitled “ Lady 
Bird, or Harlequin Lord Dundreary,” produced at the Theatre Royal, 
Wesiminster (otherwise Astley’s), in December 1862, and repre- 
sented almost entirely in dumb show. This hazardous experiment 
evoked abundant enthusiasm from critics with long memories, but 
the public unfortunately did not enter into the spirit of their gratifi- 
cations. Truly autres temps, autres meurs. 

After illustrating an immense variety of fables—from ancient 
mythology down to modern romance—Pantomime suddenly and 
unaccountably restricted herself to the exposition of a select few, 
of which Robinson Crusoe, Blue Beard, Cinderella, and Dick Whit- 
tington were most in demand. In course of time a rapid increase in 
the number of metropolitan theatres completely exhausted this 
slender store ; upon which, rather than render arable the vast fields 
of uncultured romance lying waste at their hands, writers of panto- 
mime betook themselves to the silly practice of blending two or more 
poor consumptive stories in the one “book”—thus irrevocably marring 
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for the rising generation the intrinsic beauty of many a cherished 
fable. But alas! little reverence exists nowadays for the implicit faith 
which childhood was once wont to place in the thorough genuineness 
of fairy lore. Science has dethroned Oberon and his queen, and 
Gradgrindism drags them through the mire. Might we not ask, in 
the pleading words of the gentle Elia, ‘‘ Why must everything smack 
of man and mannish? Is the world all grown up? Is childhood 
dead? Or is there not in the bosoms of the wisest and the best 
some of the child’s heart left to respond to its earliest enchant- 
ments ?” 

Thirty years ago the actor or actress who, upon demand, could have 
stumbled decently through the steps of a simple hornpipe, or given 
due effect to the words of a patter song, was indeed a raraavis ; and 
yet the amount of genuine burlesque talent then in existence was 
undoubtedly in excess of that we now enjoy. By the year 1858, 
however, the Planché-cum-Talfourd extravaganza had paled its, not 
altogether, ineffectual fire ; and Pantomime, sadly debilitated by 
numerous spectacular excesses, was itself in pressing need of a drastic 
course of treatment. Precisely at this crucial period the Offen- 
bachian productions of “Orphée aux Enfers” and “La Belle 
Héltne,” which were drawing ‘out Paris to the Bouffes Parisiens, 
suggested a ready means whereby the exhausted energies of burlesque 
might be recruited. The appropriation of Gallic ideas stopped 
short, however, with Marie Wilton’s emulation of the Schneider 
“ breakdown,” as the vulgar strains of the music-halls were substituted 
at secondhand for the light but musicianly airs of opera bouffe. With 
Burlesque and Pantomime leading a somewhat Siamese twin-like 
existence, what wonder that our Christmas entertainments became 
infected with the “song and dance” mania ; or that in the course of 
time the portals of the stage were thrown widely open to the music- 
hall performer, whose self-sufficient and wholly un-theatrical bearing 
formed the last straw that broke the pantomimic camel’s back. 
Sentiment, delicacy, artistic harmony—all were annihilated at one fell 
swoop. Had it not been for that sneaking regard which the genus 
Briton still cherishes for all old institutions, this horrible apology for 
true Pantomime would have been at once swept ruthlessly off the 
boards. 

When the talented Hanlon Lees contrived, by their inimitable 
miming at the Gaiety, in March 1880, to revive many rare old 
memories within the minds of septuagenarian playgoers, it wasreason- 
ably considered that the extraordinary success of the old trick 
Pantomime in a new guise would act as a powerful stimulant -on 
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contemporary performers in harlequinade. Unfortunately, the crass 
stupidity of these puerile gentry merely suggested to them the 
advisability of reproducing, in a very slip-shod manner, the most 
notable donne bouche of the Hanlons ; so that this temporary resuscita- 
tion of past glories had only the effect of making all grades of 
playgoers farther disgusted with the absurd and meaningless antics of 
the modern clown and pantaloon. Why not look facts in the face 
and acknowledge frankly that the genuine Christmas pantomime, as 
founded by Rich and Grimaldi, has no longer an abiding place on 
English soil ? 

What Planché wroteforty years ago has renewed significance now: 


** Poor Arlecchino took a prance 
To merry England, v@ France ; 
Came just in Christmas pudding time, 
And welcomed was by Pantomime. 
But Pantomime’s best days are fled ; 
Grimaldi, Barnes, Bologna—dead, 
And harlequins have ceased to draw, 
The town says, ‘ Fe vous n’entends pas.’” 


W. J. LAWRENCE. 
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DREDGING IN A DREADNOUGHT. 


E needed dreadnoughts, my friend and I, and flannels in 
plenty, and waterproofs from head to foot; for the wind 
blew a biting blast from the north-east, and scudding rain-clouds 
swept over the pine-woods and out to sea on the day when we went 
a-dredging. Our city-pampered frames shivered inside their swath- 
ings as we clambered out of the punt into the fishing-craft. As for 
the huge red-bearded fisherman who owned the boat, there stood he 
in the bow-sheets, clad in nothing more protective that we could 
see than boots from toes to hips, a blue jersey, its lower edge rolled 
into a thick ruck about his middle, and a head-thatch which defies 
description. His son, who punted us through the shallow intricacies 
of Poole harbour, has far too much Dorset pluck to lag behind his 
father in daring, or to advance beyond him “ from a thread toa 
shoe-latchet,” in fashion of dressing. From four o’clock in the 
afternoon until four in the morning this pair of typical fishing-tars had 
been out, trawling from Christchurch Head to Durdle Dor for what- 
ever the sea-harvest might yield. Their boat, when we went on 
board, was sprinkled from bow to stern with bits of red seaweed and 
sprays of zoophytes. Here and there lay little fluted escalops, red and 
mottled, adorned with tiny white serpula tunnels, with open mouths 
showing double rows of glittering eyes. Rough-skinned dog-fish 
littered the floor of the boat, their foxy eyes glazed in death and 
their vicious jaws gaping wide. An oyster-dredge—alas! nowadays 
useless in these waters for its true purpose—and a trawl, with a 
cunningly devised chain edge, encased in rope, for fitting into the 
ripplings and ridges of the sea-bottom, were our only implements. 
A basketful of wide-mouthed bottles for storage of specimens, a white 
enamelled iron dish, zinc buckets, and a leathern bag filled with 
provender by a kindly hostess for the solacing of the inner man 
completed our equipment. 

In half an hour, thanks to the roaring spirit who dwells at “the 
back of the north wind,” we cross the harbour-bar and are well on 
our way to the happy dredging-grounds from whence, by help of this 
same boat, many a hamperful of “rubbish and curios,” as our red- 
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bearded friend calls them, has been sent in bygone days to the British 
Museum and the Zoological Gardens. ‘“ Jack, down with the jib, and 
reef up the mainsail! Look alive there! And you, gents, look out ! 
We shall have it directly.” And so we did ; more of it than we bar- 
gained for, but not more than our boat and its owner knew how to 
deal with. It drove at us—wind and rain in equal proportions —as 
though it would rend our oilskins to shreds. How the boat shuddered 
as the green white-crested waves smote her bows! What baptisms of 
spray rushed up into the reefed mainsail and down upon our cowering 
forms when the bowsprit ducked into the oily front of an advancing 
wave! Up aloft, angry clouds careered across the sky like black- 
cloaked squadrons of heavy cavalry ; while away to the south and 
west, through the half-blinding downpour, we could discern countless 
lines of ghostly “ white horses,” vanishing, to reappear more and 
mightier than ever. But it was soon over, as wild and sudden out- 
bursts both in nature and in human life usually are. After storm came 
acalm, with sunshine from a blue and cirrus sky, with breeze just 
sufficient to drag the heavy trawl, and a sea fair as a maiden’s merry face. 

“ Old Harry” white and weather-worn! And Harry’s ‘‘wife” and 
family, with wild sea-birds wheeling around their snowy heads, and 
snowier surf fringing and frilling their feet. Behind, the curved bays 
and half-caves of the Dorset chalk-cliffs ; above and beyond, the 
rolling downs between Studland and Swanage bays ; seawards, the 
ever-changing glory of sunlit wind:swept waters, with distant ships 
and the Wight chalk-hills in dim outline, underneath which, as every- 
body knows, Mrs. “ Old Harry ” has left her “ Needles.” Even ona 
winter’s day, when duty rather than choice has driven us forth, it is 
pleasaat to go a-sailing and a-dredging. along the lovely Dorset 
coast—at least so think we. 

Have you ever watched the pulling in and emptying out of a 
trawl-net, after a sweep of a mile or two over such a sea-bottom as 
lies two miles due south of “ Old Harry”? A few plaice, a fat sole, a 
young ray, a monk (capital nourishment for the roots of a vine, as 
Mount’s Bay fishermen will testify), and a single oyster are all that 
our captain and his son set store by. The rest to them, ordinarily, 
are worthless rubbish. To-day, however, they enter with priceless 
intelligence into the spirit of the quest, and for the nonce are 
naturalists rather than fishermen. Crabs, if only they were of 
another sort, here are enough to feed a score of hungry boys. Spider, 
Dorset, fiddler, hermit, and others with names as hideous as themselves; 
crabs of high and low degree, sprawling, sidling, sulking in endless 
variety of comicality, carrying radiant gardens of seeweeds and 
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zoophytes, or crowded with curious messmates ; prawns also and 
mussels ; pipe-, devil-, stinging-, cat-, and dog-fish. What a medley of 
shape and colour and curious physiological variety! Sea-urchins, 
great and round like terrified hedgehogs, with spines of delicate pale 
green hue tipped with purple, and long crystalline sucker-feet. Star- 
fish, huge red twelve-rayed fellows ; and “ five-fingers” fat with the 
spoils of many a mollusc, who turn up their eye-spots at the tips of 
their fingers imploringly ; and brittle-stars that shoot their lissome 
arms at a touch, until nothing is left but a heap of brilliant ruins ; and, 
rarest prize of all, an elegant red feather-star. A cuttle-fish, with 
glorious eyes, and long retractile sucker-arms studded with cups and 
balls, and skin fair as a lily yet radiant with opalescent light. What 
a sight when he falls, pulsating with life and beautiful with iridescent 
colours, into a bucket of clear water until, in a moment, he darkens 
counsel, like many another ink-waster, with a cloud of Egyptian 
mystery! A sea-hare, of a dull brick-red colour, with a whole bunch 
of fringed tentacles hidden in a bowl on his back; and anemones, 
parasitical on hermit-crabs, of a form which mimics and rivals the 
fairest chrysanthemum ; sponges, in many forms; a fragment of 
Lepralia ; and a veritable British coral ; besides weeds and worms and 
whelks, zoophytes and barnacles,—a glorious confusion of zoology, 
sufficient to glut the soul of Huxley himself, if only he would come 
and do his duty by the poor oysters and by the poorer Poole fisher- 
folk. 

Away go gloves and waterproofs, out come bottles and buckets, 
A dozen extemporised aquaria stand in rows around the rim of the 
boat, each one teeming with life. What queer capers the creatures 
cut! How we laugh at their oddities and speculate about their 
relationships to one another, and to all the world of life far away 
below! But enough, or science may kill the joy, which is the only 
thing we care about just now. 

To-day more than ever before, 


Men must work and women must weep. 


There is sorrow on the sea: it cannot be quiet. 


Overflowing the land there is an ever-rushing tide of life. Rival 
duties ring the bells in our church towers or sound the trumpets of 
our warfare. Human life in its highest and lowest tears at our heart- 
strings or thunders at our brain. Think! Act! Sacrifice! No 
man can be quiet. No faculty of our complex nature is left unsoli- 
cited. On and on we go, irom day to day, at an ever-accelerating 
pace. Never were they more needed, and never were they more 
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plentifully provided—recreative caravanserais for tired toilers and 
warring pilgrims. But for moor, and wood, and shore: but for line 
and gun, horse and boat, how many would fail to live out half their 
days? Let us be thankful for new and better Aoddies springing into 
fashion in ever-increasing variety. And of these, none surely is 
sweeter, purer, healthier, than “ dredging,” even “ in a dreadnought.” 


N. CURNOCK, 
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FINANCIAL FRAUDS. 


ALF a century hence, when any writer wants to give 4 true ac- 

count of the times in which we live, he will experience no 

small amount of difficulty in making his readers believe the number 
and the extent of the social contradictions and anomalies which now 
exist, and are accepted as a matter of course amongst us. Of 
these, the rules and laws, written and unwritten, that have reference 
to all kinds of gambling, as well as to the crime of obtaining, or 
endeavouring to obtain, money on false pretences, will certainly be 
considered as by far the most extraordinary. Persons who have lived 
in London during the last twenty or thirty years have by degrees 
become so accustomed to things as they are that, save in very 
exceptional instances, unless their attention is specially drawn to 
passing events, they fail to observe how utterly impossible it is, in 
numerous instances, not to condemn many things which, ‘under a 
different name, are regarded as perfectly allowable. To foreigners 
who study our English habits and customs, nothing is more utterly 
incomprehensible than the contradictory laws as to what may and 
what may not be done amongst us in financial and speculative 
matters. ‘‘ There is no nation nor people in the world that I respect 
more than I do your country and your countrymen,” said the late 
M. Thiers to the present writer, “ but,” he continued, “truth compels 
me to say that you are the most contradictory people (/¢ peuple le plus 
contradictoire) in the world. In many instances you condemn and 
punish very severely that which, under another name, you allow and 
seemingly approve of. It is true that such events as are now passing 
in France ' could never happen in England, and it is certain that your 
Government will not permit gambling to be carried on under legal 
sanction. But have you not, for many years, allowed persons 
to be ruined by swindlers (far des escrocs) who delude the 
unsuspecting into taking shares in so-called companies, of which 
the different prospectuses and the promises held out are nothing 


' This conversation took place at Versailles in 1871, when Paris was in the 
hands of the Commune, and a strong party in France was in favour of raising 
money by means of State lotteries, 
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more not less than unmitigated falsehoods” (des mensonges purs et 
simples). 

That the eminent French statesman was right in what he said few, 
if any, observant readers of London newspapers will deny. It is at 
present, as it has been for the last twenty years or more, almost impos- 
sible to look over the advertising columns of our leading journals with- 
out noticing the extraordinary number of new financial schemes which 
are inserted every week, nay, it might almost be said every day, 
with the almost avowed intention of informing all those who have 
any funds at command how they may increase their present income 
to almost any amount by investing in these schemes. But it is only 
those who take an interest in the subject that do, or can, know the im- 
mense number of these proposed short cuts to fortune which are put 
before our credulous and confiding public. Thus, during the month of 
October in the present year, from the 4th to the 3oth of that month, 
there were registered in London no fewer than one hundred and 
thirteen perfectiy new concerns of the kind, the total capital of which, 
submitted for subscription to a credulous public, amounted to no less 
than close upon sixteen million pounds sterling.’ Of these, as of all 
other speculations in joint-stock shares, it need hardly be said that 
there are companies and companies. No doubt but what some few, 
such as Guinness’s brewery—it is to be feared that they are exceedingly 
few in number—of the‘undertakings put before the public are perfectly 
legitimate, and have a fair chance of success in the future. But of these 
hundred and thirteen undertakings—put forth, be it remembered, 
at a season when there is little or no real business doing in the 
City—how many are there in which a regular man of business, who is 
possessed of the ordinary amount of practical common sense, would 
invest a five-pound note of his own, his children’s, or his friends’ 
money? Or how many men are there who would invest, even by 
way of a personal speculation, a shilling of funds they could call their 
own, or for which they are thetrustees? It is true that, of the joint-stock 
companies registered in London, a few are what may be, and often are, 
called working concerns. Thus when two, three, or more partners who 
own a business which can be shown by their books to be prosperous, 
want to increase their capital and means of pushing the affair, they not 
unfrequently convert what has hitherto been a private firm into a joint- 
stock company. Ifthe antecedents of the concern are fairly good such 
a speculation has rarely any difficulty in obtaining the increased capital 
required. The reasons are obvious. The profits and losses of the 
firm can be seen in a moment by any one, and with very little trouble 

See Znvestor’s Guardian of October 16, 23, and 30, 1886. 
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any man of business can realise how the firm stands as regards its 
financial affairs. Another reason why such speculations when’ once 
fairly floated generally succeed is that those who take shares in them 
are chiefly persons who understand the peculiar line of business for 
which any company of the kind is got together. Thus, if a publishing 
firm is turned into a joint-stock company, there will not, in all 
probability, be found a builder or a coachmaker who has a seat on 
the Board. Nor do those who promote such concerns care to 
have men with titles but no other qualifications as directors. These 
speculations, however, are not of the kind that gladden the hearts of 
Company Promoters, or, as they are now called, Financial Agents ; 
it is not by means of such companies that the City swindler and his 
followers make their fortunes. 

It may be thought that although the number, as given above, of 
the joint-stock companies floated during the month of October 
in the present year is very large, it is for some reason or other 
exceptionally so. This is not by any means the case. The total 
capital of new joint-stock companies brought out in the year 1882 
amounted to no less than two hundred and fifty millions sterling. In 
the following year, 1883, it amounted to one hundred and fifty-seven 
millions; and in 1884, toone hundredand thirty-eight millions sterling.’ 
Let us, for the sake of argument, assume that of these concerns not 
more than one in every three or four is what may be in plain English 
called a deliberate swindle ; and that not more than a like pro- 
portion of the asked-for capital can be placed in the same category. 
Yet even with these proportions—which, as every City man knows, are 
far below the true average—it will not require any very great amount 
of calculation to show what sums of money must be every year taken 
out of the pockets of honest fools by clever scoundrels, How this is 
done, those who have investigated the subject know only too well. 
Would-be—or what may be termed amateur—men of business take it 
into their heads that they cannot do better than increase their (perhaps 
comparatively slender) means by investing in some new concern of 
which they have read the prospectus, and which promises them, say 
from fifteen or sixteen to any fabulous sum that may be mentioned 
per cent. on their money, for which they are now getting four or five. 
They see—and with genuine middle-class Englishmen this goes a long 
way—the names on the Board of Directors of a lord or a baronet, an 
M.P. and a couple of generals, and this is for them more than 
sufficient guarantee for the affair, They know little, and perhaps 
care less, how these names have been obtained, or what are the 


1 See the Juvestor’s Guardian and the Financial News of these years 
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pecuniary means or the knowledge of business to which their owners 
can lay claim. 

Persons who are behind the scenes could vouch for the fact that 
from January to December there rarely passes a week in which one 
or more cases of financial swindling do not take place under the 
name of joint-stock company investments or speculations, by which 
individuals are ruined. And it must be remembered that it is not as 
a rule the wealthy who are most to be pitied, when cajoled by financial 
schemers to take shares in these concerns. The heaviest sufferers are 
generally men who have pensions which they have earned in India or in 
some other public employment ; and who after years of careful labour 
and saving are led to think they have discovered what will, in a very 
short time, make them wealthy, and increase tenfold their means and 
the incomes they have at command. 

To revert for a moment to this inconsistency of our social laws, 
what would be said—or rather, what would not be said—ofan avowed 
gambling establishment which advertised in every possible manner 
the advantages to be gained by those who would frequent the tables, 
and who would play at certain games where great gain was almost 
certain and losses of any magnitude almost if not utterly impossible? 
The question fay be called useless, for no such establishment would 
be permitted to exist for a single week. And yet, as every one 
who has inquired into the matter knows perfectly well, how much 
more general is the ruin which has of late years spread and still is 
daily spreading amongst well-to-do middle-class people through these 
financial swindles than ever was the case forty or fifty years ago, when 
gambling establishments were regarded as forming a part of the 
necessary, the inevitable, evils of life! In ninety-nine out of every 
hundred cases, where a man makes up his mind to gamble, he either 
belongs to what may be called the reckless portion of society, or he 
has at his command more money than he knows what to do with ; 
and having tried and exhausted every other source of amusement or 
dissipation, he takes to play as a means of providing himself with a 
new excitement, which has the recommendation of being an occu- 
pation that will always give him enough to think about. 

The following account of how a certain joint-stock company was 
floated not very long ago the present writer can vouch for as being 
strictly true. For various and obvious reasons, the names of indi- 
viduals concerned are not given. 

A certain promoter of companies, or financial agent, determined 
to bring out what he was pleased to term “a really good thing,” and 
in due time this prospectus of the affair appeared in all the leading 
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newspapers in London. The speculation was a gold mine, situated 
in a far-off district of a foreign land in another continent. The 
capital, wherewith the concern was to be purchased and worked, 
amounted to a quarter of a million sterling, in shares of £1 each, of 
which only five shillings were to be paid when the shares were applied 
for, a like amount when they were allotted, and the balance of ten 
shillings in two instalments of five shillings each, at intervals of six 
months between each payment. The purchase-money of these mines 
was put down at £50,000, of which half was to be paid in cash, 
and half in fully paid-up shares. The Board of Directors was 
seemingly most respectable. The chairman was a noble iord, 
against whom there had never been even a whisper of anything wrong, 
and who was only known to certain of his friends to suffer from a 
chronic state of impecuniosity. Following his lordship’s name were 
those of a baronet, and then came an M.P., two retired Anglo- 
Indian officers—a colonel and a major-general,—a retired Indian 
civil servant, and a gentleman who some twenty-five years ago had 
been a partner of a mercantile firm in Calcutta. Ina word, although 
some persons of this class who are always finding fault might have 
asked what knowledge of gold mines in the far West any member of 
the Board could boast of, still the list as it appeared in print was 
respectable, and carried no small weight with it in the eyes of. that 
portion of the general public which is given to invest money in such 
undertakings. The shares were applied for nearly twice over in very 
few days. The five shillings for each share applied for was duly paid. 
The allotment then took place, and another five shillings per share 
was paid. ‘These two payments put at once the respectable sum of 
4#125,000 at the disposal of the Board, out of which the directors, 
according to the terms of the bargain with the vendor of the mines, 
paid the fortunate individual the sum of £25,000 in cash, and the 
same amount in fully paid-up shares, as stipulated in the agreement. 
Not that the said paid-up shares were looked upon as worth much, 
at any rate by the vendor of the mines ; for no sooner did he pocket 
the £25,000 in cash than he disappeared under pretence of going to 
visit the mines, and was never again heard of in England. In the 
mean time occasional reports, short but very much to the point, and 
giving great hopes that the profits from the mine would, so soon as 
proper machinery could be provided, amount to, if not exceed, double 
what had been paid for them, were current. But very shortly a re- 
verse came, and the mines were found to be worth little or nothing. 
The concern was ordered to be wound up. The company being 
limited, the shareholders had not to pay more than the full price of 
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the shares which were registered in their respective names. But, in 
many instances, even this fell hard upon those who had thus to pay 
for their belief in the truth of joint-stock company undertakings. 
Each one of them was called upon to pay up the balance owing on 
the shares which stood in his name, the said balance being ten 
shillings per share. Not a few of those who were obliged to pay 
this sum found it impossible ; their lives were ruined in trying to do 
so, and they had to take refuge in the Bankruptcy Court. The 
only two persons who were gainers by the affair were the vendor of the 
mine and the financial agent who had floated the company. The 
former, as before stated, pocketed £25,000, the title having cost 
him a little over £100. It was country cousins, to say nothing of a 
vast number of middle-class Londoners, who were the sufferers and 
who were ruined. 

The average, or usual, Director of such concerns is generally 
a very curious person ; his title is worth more than he is paid 
in inducing people to take shares. Of real business he perhaps 
knows as much as he does of shipbuilding, or even less. He 
is not conceited; when any difficulty arises in the money or 
other affairs of the concern, he is quite willing to be guided by the 
manager or the secretary, and to follow the other directors. Com- 
pared with the risk and anxiety of the financial agent, these 
gentlemen have no easy time of it. The profit they can hope to 
make is small, but £4200 or even £150 is not to be despised ; and 
large as is the demand for names sufficiently high-sounding to look 
well on the prospectus of a company, the supply of the article is by 
no means limited. And it does not follow that our nobleman or 
gentleman director must confine himself to one company. On the 
contrary, the fact of being on the Board of a railway or tramcar com- 
pany is, in itself, a good qualification for a similar appointment with 
a joint-stock bank in South America, or a gold-mining company 
in the Himalaya Mountains ; and the more Boards he is on, the 
greater request he is in. 

The financial agent or promoter of the company has a much 
harder and more anxious time of it. It is true that he looks for much 
larger profits than the gentlemen who join the Board, but his work 
and care are proportionately great. He does not risk capital, for the 
good reason that he rarely has any to risk. By regular City business 
men the promoter is, to use a mild word, avoided. He isnot looked 
upon by members of the Stock Exchange as a fersona grata, and yet 
there are few people who out of so little make so much. 

There are many persons who wonder how it is that the respect- 
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able portion of the City men of business do not attempt by all lawful 
means to put down what only brings discredit on all legitimate 
speculation, and is fast making English joint-stock companies a 
byword throughout the business world ofall lands. But the fact is 
that those who are engaged in legitimate speculations in the City see 
little or nothing of what goes on in the regions of swindling. They do 
not belong to the sharks who prey upon the unwary, nor to the victims 
who are doomed. The dupes of these schemes are in almost every 
instance persons who have some, though generally not much, money 
of their own, and are naturally anxious to increase their means. 
Retired officials with pensions on which they could live at any rate 
in ease and comfort, and in some cases in comparative luxury, are 
very often the victims of those who make their living by fraudulent 
finance. Those only who have friends amongst retired Indian civil and 
military servants can form any idea of the number of this class who 
have learnt by bitter experience to what extent and by what plausible 
pretences this comparatively new system of cheating is carried on. 
One of the most dangerous phases of what Frenchmen would call 
this “industry” is the show of respectability it assumes. There are 
scores ofmen who would feel themselves grossly insulted ifit were hinted 
that they had resort to the gaming-tables of Monte Carlo, or would 
play games of chance with cards or dice for high stakes : gambling 
when it is, so to speak, uncovered is the reverse of respectable ; but 
to take shares in a company by which it is hoped and believed that 
every five pounds staked will bring in a return of at least so much 
per annum is not unworthy even of those whose aim in life is to be 
respectable and respected. And yet, as a well-known and most 
esteemed judge said on the bench about a year ago when summing 
up a case which had arisen out of some Stock Exchange transaction— 


A great deal of condemnation is cast in England on the gambling that goes 
on. at Monte Carlo, and had taken place at Hamburg and other towns on the 
Continent, but there at least the play took place on the green table and in sight 
of the public. In England, however, where public gaming is not allowed, 
gambling on the price of stocks took place out of sight of the public for much 
larger sums, with much more mischievous results. ' 


Supposing such a thing possible, what would the British public say if 
Government were to establish in this country legalised gaming-tables 
such as Monte Carlo is renowned for? 

Whatever we may think of their honesty, or of the good faith and 
fair open dealing with which they do not treat the public, there can 


1 These words were spoken by Baron Huddleston, in the Queen’s Bench Divi- 
sion, on July 3, 1885. See law reports in the newspapers of the following day. 
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be no doubt that the audacity of company promoters in transacting 
their business is one of the wonders of the day. Nor do they ever 
seem to acknowledge themselves beaten. An individual of this pro- 
fession may not have money enough at command to pay for the 
postage stamps he requires in his office, but this will in no way inter- 
fere with or deter him from his endeavours to float a scheme of 
which the mere prospectus cannot appear without the expenditure 
of at least two or three hundred pounds. How this is done we 
will endeavour to show by the following illustration, which is an 
accurate account of the manner in which many of these undertakings 
spring into existence, live a short time, and, when they die, go to the 
grave of insolvency, dragging down with them not a few of those who 
have been unfortunate enough to believe in them. 

A financial agent conceives the idea that a tramcar company 
started in Patagonia would pay. He does not mean, nor has he 
the remotest idea, that he or any one else will see tramcars in that 
land ; no, but he thinks if such a scheme is started on paper, and 
the wires well and cleverly pulled in this metropolis, the undertaking 
will pay those who have the courage and pertinacity to work it, and 
that, no matter who loses by it, he himself will not do so. His first 
care is to find one of those ready writers who are able by their pens 
to prove almost anything.’ For a five-pound note, which is to 
be refunded out of the first money paid on application for shares, 
the work is undertaken, the prospectus is drawn out, and, as a spe- 
cimen of proving with pen and ink what the writer knows nothing 
about, it is certainly a remarkable document, The next step is to 
get six or seven gentlemen to act as chairman and directors of the 
company. These individuals, who in joint-stock company slang are 
designated “guinea-pigs,” are not difficult to find ; but a wise promoter 
does not take every one who offers, for it is upon the names of these 
personages that the success, or otherwise, of the concern mainly de- 
pends. The longsuffering, ever-ready-to-be-taken-in public has-a great 
respect for titles and rank ; and a real nobleman as chairman goes a 
long way with them. In fact, the greater number of those who apply for 
shares in new companies do so on the faith of the names of the chair- 
man and directors. ‘They do not inquire whether these gentlemen 
have any experience in business matters, or whether they know any- 
thing of the special work for which the company is got together. 

Any one with a title or a handle to his name will inspire more 
confidence in the class of people who become shareholders than 
would the name of the Director of the Bank of England. The 
board having been got together, and their names in the prospectus, 
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the next step is to publish the document in all or most of the 
leading London newspapers. This is an expensive piece of work, 
and especially hard for the promoter, who rarely has a shilling of his 
own. But what will not the hope of profit accomplish? An adver- 
tising agent is found who will take the matter in hand, and will pay 
the expenses of advertising, large as they are, on condition of re- 
ceiving a fifty or sixty per cent. bonus out of the first money the 
promoter can command. 

Here, then, the company is fairly launched so far as to make a 
show before the uninitiated public. Real doné fide City men know 
perfectly well what value to put upon the whole affair, but it is not for 
their acceptance that the dainty financial dish has been prepared. It 
is to the gullibility of the public at large that the document appeals. 
Let us suppose that the capital required for the concern is £150,000, 
in sharesof #1 each. Matters are made all the more pleasant and 
easy for the expected victims by the announcement that not more 
than five shillings is required for each share on application, and a 
similar sum on allotment ; and that the balance will not be required 
for six months, and even then by instalments of only five shillings 
each. In this arrangement the promoter shows his wisdom. The 
share-taking public will always prefer companies that are supposed 
tu have a large capital ; and if those who join the concern are allowed 
to pay their contributions by smail instalments, so much the better. 

Another thing likely to insure success is to give out that no appli- 
cations for shares will be received after a certain date. The outside 
public reading this are convinced that the shares are selling rapidly, 
and that they had better follow the prudent example set them. In 
the mean time the oracle is worked in certain papers by means only 
known to the initiated, and the public is made to believe that shares 
will soon be ata premium. The Board meet every three or four days, 
and learn from the promoter that things are going on so well that 
they could hardly be better. The result of all this is that a certain 
number of shares are really applied for, and the deposit of five shillings 
paid on each, so that there are at any rate funds enough in hand for 
the promoter to pay whatever is owing in the shape of expenses, and 
to give the chairman and directors the fees which they have earned. 
After a few weeks of this sailing in calm waters there comes a change. 
The shares are no longer in demand. A shareholder—who is in most 
cases a creature of the promoter, though not known to be such—peti- 
tions the courts that the company be wound up. A solicitor and a 
liquidator are put in to see that all goes right, or in other words to 
make all pleasant for themselves and the promoter. The shareholders 
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find themselves obliged to pay up the whole £1 value on each share. 
The whole affair dies a natural death, and is very soon forgotten, 
except by the unfortunate shareholders who have been fleeced. The 
promoter and his friends have not lost anything, they have gained 
something—not much perhaps, but in any case a few hundreds, just 
enough to encourage them for next time. The chances are that the 
promoter wiil, within a few months, or even weeks, build and launch 
another financial ship, which is pretty certain to come to the same 
end. But what of that? If some win, others must lose ; and the 
latter must feel thankful that they have at least learnt a practical 
lesson which they will not quickly forget. 

Some persons may believe there must be not a little exaggeration 
in this account, and that the demon of fraudulent finance is not so 
black as heis painted. Let those who think so consult any dond fide 
business man_.who knows the secrets of such affairs as they are carried 
on east of St. Paul’s ; or let them read the revelations of certain news- 
papers that have the courage of their opinions, and from time to time 
reveal the workings of a far greater social evil, one that has done far 
more destruction in society than would be possible by any number 
of rouge et noir or baccarat tables. Of late years the professional 
promoter has been joined by a most useful coadjutor.. The new 
regulation which has placed so large a number of military men on 
half-pay has greatly swelled the ranks of those persons (called in 
City slang “ guinea-pigs”) from whom the promoter recruits for his 
Boards. They are honourable men who, having, as it were, lost their 
occupation, turn to what they believe to be honest and profitable 
work ; the respectability of their characters and positions adds greatly 
to the confidence of the share-taking public. “Why, it must be a 
respectable and dond fide concern ; General So-and-so is on the 
Board,” is a remark one often hears ; but what if the individual in 
question has been himself deceived ? 

There is a certain class of men who, although they would not will- 
ingly or knowingly do, or be a party to, any dishonest or dishonourable 
action, are still to be blamed more or less for the manner in which the 
outside public is taken in by these swindling prospectuses, and induced 
to risk their money on what is almost certain to prove a dead loss to 
them. These are the gentlemen—retired civil servants, officers on 
half-pay, and others who are peers, or who can write themselves 
baronets, M.P.s, or some other guarantee, so to speak, of a certain 
standing in society. Not, as we have said above, that there is with, 
these persons the most remote idea that they are doing anything not 
straightforward. Their misfortune is that they are led to believe them- 
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selves men of business, and that they accept as gospel all that the 
promoter, who intends to make a catspaw of them, tells them. These 
individuals, although they may not be aware of the fact, are the cause 
of ruin to hundreds of people who have taken shares in this or that 
company, relying in a great measure on the names of those who 
are on the Board of Directors. If people in general could onlv 
be induced to reason on these as on other matters in the world, they 
would ask themselves, What can a man who has passed twenty 
or thirty years of his life in India, or who has risen to the command 
of troops in the colonies or elsewhere, or who has vegetated in a 
country place in England, or who has spent the best part of his days 
in club-land in London—what can such a man know of the ins and 
outs of joint-stock company dealings, or of the artful manner in which 
these perfectly unscrupulous and cleverly trained professionals can 
make the worse appear the better reason? These directors, as has 
been said before, are most of them men of honour and of unsullied 
name ; but they risk not a little of these attributes by mixing them- 
selves up in matters of which they are profoundly ignorant, and yet 
which involve great responsibilities ; for there can be no doubt in the 
minds of all reasoning persons that the directors are, in a great 
measure, morally responsible for the ruin that the companies for 
which they in a manner vouch bring upon those who trust them., The 
archives of the India Office could tell many a tale of how many hardly 
earned pensions of civil and military servants are, and will be till 
those who ought to be the recipients are dead, paid over to solicitors 
for the purpose of satisfying liabilities incurred by honourable men 
who, being such themselves, have been too readv to believe others 
must be the same. 

With companies of some years’ standing and in working order 
it is, of course, different ; a man may easily know or learn what he 
is about. But who can fathom the depth of ruin to which this craze 
for embarking in new concerns may lead? For one that succeeds, 
or that is really meant to succeed, how many are got up for the sole 
purpose of making money for the projector, and then fail, leaving 
the unfortunate shareholder to pay in pocket, and the directors to 
pay both in pocket and in good name, for the folly of which they 
have been guilty ? 

Of those who take shares in new companies it may be said that, 
if they used more care and discretion, there would not be so many cases 
of fraud in what Frenchmen would call “this particular industry.” 
Hardly a day passes in which one, and often three or four, long pro- 
spectuses appear in the principal papers, in which £1 shares in the 
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companies being advertised are said to be worth two or three times 
what the public are asked to buy them for. If the majority of these 
are not barefaced attempts to raise money on false pretences, then 
surely no such offence exists at all. In comparison with some of 
the persons who gain their living by cheating the unwary in this 
way, welchers on a racecourse might shine as honest men. But the 
ruin of those who believe in them is, although the greatest, not the 
only, evil of which this phase of swindling, which has so increased 
and does still increase, is the cause. There are many good under- 
takings which men with means would assist, were it not for the dread 
which exists of being swallowed up by these speculators, who are on 
the look-out for victims of whom they can make money. 

It would no doubt form the subject of a very curious but 
extremely useful inquiry to investigate the subject of gold and 
other mines, and_to find out how much money has been thrown away; 
how many silly but honest men have been ruined by these during the 
last few years ; and how many rogues, who rejoice in the title of 
company promoters, have escaped the punishment due to them. 

There can be little doubt that some steps must be taken to put 
a stop to an evil which is greatly on the increase, and which is 
reducing men, and with them their wives and families, to destitution 
and even beggary. As a rule, an Englishman dislikes and resents 
the interference of authority with his private affairs ; but these dis- 
honest joint-stock companies ought to—and with sensible people 
they do—form an exception. 

To begin with, the Act itself, by which such companies are 
authorised, requires immediate reform in certain particulars. No 
company ought to be allowed to publish its prospectus until it has 
been thoroughly investigated by competent persons appointed for 
that purpose, and a certificate given that, in the slang of the day, it 
is all on the square. Again, no company ought to be allowed to 
commence business until it is proved that a certain amount of 
capital is not only subscribed, but paid up. In a very practical 
report by the Chamber of Commerce it is suggested that not less 
than two-thirds of the capital should be paid up. Every company 
should from time to time, more particularly at the commencement 
of its career, be obliged to announce the actual capital it has in hand. 
Such rules would put a stop to bogus companies, and greatly 
tend to establishing Jond fide schemes which at present are apt to 
be classed with the swindles of the day. 

“Give me,” said a company promoter tothe present writer, “ a lord 


as chairman, a baronet, a couple of general officers, and an M.P. as 
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directors, and a £5 note for a few luncheons at the outset, and I will 
float any company you like before a fortnight is over, even if the 
object of it be to get gold-dust out of London paving-stones.” 

A new chapter must before long be opened in the book of laws 
regarding joint-stock companies. Let us be consistent. Of two 
things one: either let us open the legai gates to gambling-tables, and 
have Monte Carlo in our midst; or let us enact laws which will 
protect the foolish and unwary from being swindled by financial 
“Free Lances.” To forbid one and allow the other is an anomaly 
which ought to be done away with once and for ever. 

The objection to Government interference, which characterises 
ourselves and equally our American cousins, is in itself praiseworthy, 
as it is the child of the spirit of independence. But the time has come 
when in this matter such interference is called for, and wken it 
becomes the positive duty of our legislators to regulate and suppress, 
if possible, this greatly growing evil. 

Latterly a novel method of inducing the public to take shares has 
been set on foot. Brokers who are members of the Stock Exchange are 
forbidden to advertise, but there is another class of the same calling 
who are free from such control, and can do what they like in this 
way. 

Here are a couple of advertisements which have lately appeared 
in the daily papers. The names are altered, otherwise they are copied 
verbatim :— 





TrRIx1E GOLD MINE (Limited).—Weekly returns: 275 oz. gold. Value, 
£1,031. Rapid developments taking place. Just cut Bentham, fourth level 
west, yielding 1,000 dollars per ton. Second level west, 502. Lode 4 feet wide. 
Great excitement at mine. Miners buyingfreely. Pricesadvancing. Particulars 
post free. 

(Signed) Mute, Speak, & Co., 
107 Strange Street, 
London, E.C, 


Under the above advertisement is the following :— 


GREAT Discovery OF GoLD.—Dansa struck in fourth level, assaying £200 
per ton in Beston GOLD Mine. Shares advancing. Purchases should be made 
at once, as 100 per cent. rise is fully expected. To-day’s price is £5 6s, 3d. 
per £5 fully paid shares. 

(Signed) . BLANK & Co., 
6 High Street Yard, 
London, E.C. 


With such advertisements before them, the wonder is, not that so 
many persons risk their money in undertakings of this kind, but that 
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all who can command, beg, borrow, or steal a £5 note do not invest 
in them. Whether the statements given above can or cannot be 
verified is not the question. But there are very few sober-minded 
people who will say that such attempts to induce people to speculate 
should be allowed to pass unchallenged. 

There is one thing connected with joint-stock company swindles 
which causes no little surprise to all thinking people. Howis it that, 
with the means of information possessed by the metropolitan press, not 
a single newspaper has taken up the subject in earnest, and exposed 
the rascality by which so many persons are being daily led on to ruin? 
To say nothing of other sources, where any journal may with ease find 
out which of the many prospectuses daily paraded before the public 
should and which should not be stigmatised as nothing less than so 
many endeavours to obtain money on false pretences, almost every 
London newspaper has on its staff one or more gentlemen whose 
special duty is to discuss all matters of finance, and who are in- 
variably exceedingly well informed on the subject. When any attempt 
at swindling in other than the joint-stock company world takes 
place, the first to find out the offender and to denounce him to the 
world are the London newspapers; but one of the greatest evils of the 
kind now known amongst us seems to be exempt from their censure. 
Englishmen are apt, and with good reason, to regard the press as 
honest and honourable, ready and anxious to advise their readers for 
the best, and to warn them of any harm ; and it will be a bad day for 
the country when a contrary opinion prevails. But should the present 
state of affairs in financial matters continue, can we wonder if a feel- 
ing of distrust takes the place of what has hitherto been felt in this 
respect ? If newspapers continue to publish day by day prospectuses 
which any one who inquires into the matter finds out to be frauds, the 
result must sooner or later be that the confidence in the honesty 
of the press must cease. Can we wonder if those who have been 
cheated by a bogus affair, of which they learnt the existence in the 
advertising columns of a respectable paper, arrive at the conclusion 
that money can do anything, and can induce even the London press 
to give publicity to what is perfectly well known to be a specious, 
swindling, false statement ? 

Would any respectable paper allow a gambling establishment to 
be brought to the special notice of the public by means of its adver- 
tising columns? And if they would not do so, why permit in their 
columns that which brings about far more ruin to the unsuspecting 
public than any card or roulette table can do ? 

Fraudulent finance is a great evil ; why it should be tolerated or 
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ignored by those who have it in their power to render it harmless is 
surely a difficult social problem for our solution. Money works marvels, 
and it would almost seem as ifa certain amount of profit is an excuse 
for turning a blind eye on what would be otherwise unhesitatingly 
condemned. Let us hope that all concerned, and more particularly 
the press, will see the mistake that has been made in affording even 
a tacit approval, or rather in refraining from condemning in the 
plainest terms, a system which, besides ruining many, is making 
financial transactions a byword throughout Europe. 

According to a time-honoured saying, “ coming events cast their 
shadows before.” If this holds good with regard to certain semi- 
mysterious advertisements which appeared in the papers during the 
months of October and November, a goodly number of wonderful 
gold mines will be placed before the British public between the 
present time and the close of the year. In the City it is currently 
reported that no fewer than eight of these concerns will be shortly 
advertised ; and if we are to believe the prospectuses that will be pub- 
lished, a fortune can be made in any one of them in a very few 
months. In addition to this there are speculations of every possible 
kind ready to come out in the shape of joint-stock companies 
(limited); and the only difficulty which those who have money will 
experience will be in selecting the company they had better join. 

There is another old proverb it might be well to impress on the 
British public, that “ forewarned is forearmed,” the practical applica- 
tion of which is not very difficult. 

Since the greater portion of this article was written, what our American 
cousins would call a “‘ mining boom” has come upon us with a vengeance. 
During the week ending November 20, no fewer than six new gold-mining 
companies, with a total capital of more than two millions sterling, were registered in 
London ;! and the total number of these concerns is now said to be four- or five- 
and-twenty. Those that have been lately floated are, as a matter of course, 
still living. But of those gold-mining companies that were brought out before 
the present mania set in there are no fewer than four that are either in liquidation 
or about to be wound up.?, What the end of such a state of things will be it 
needs no great amount of experience to foretell. The chances at present are that 
we shall, ere the coming year is a couple of months old, witness more misery 
amongst the upper and middle classes in England than has been heard of for a 
very long time. 

But what about those who take shares in these speculations? Is there not yet 
time to rescue these people from ruin? The one only remedy for this wholesale 
attempt to get money out of others, is to allow no new joint-stock company to 
publish any prospectus unless the statements contained therein have been 
proved and verified by an official of the Board of Trade. 

MALCOLM LAING MEASON. 








' See Znvestors’ Guardian, November 20. * See Stock Exchange Year Book, 1886. 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE AT 
TRIANON. 


NTIL 1774, occasional visits to Fontainebleau excepted, Marly 
had continued to be the exclusive summer residence of the 
French court. It was almost a second Versailles ; the mode of life 
and the strict observance of etiquette having undergone no change 
since the time of Louis the Fourteenth, every traditional regulation 
in force during whose reign had been scrupulously maintained. One 
day resembled another, the ceremonious routine never varied, nor even 
to the monarch himself was the slightest deviation from established 
usage permissible. To no one was this eternal round of solemn 
frivolity more intolerably wearisome than to the young Queen, whose 
lively temperament demanded a more congenial occupation than 
interminable state banquets and long evenings passed in the spacious 
saloon, where high play, her especial abhorrence, was the invariable 
rule ; and it was with a feeling of intense relief that, as soon as the 
Petit Trianon was ready for her reception, she migrated thither with 
her little court, and joyously inaugurated the happiest period of her 
life. 

There perfect liberty and freedom from etiquette awaited her; the 
trappings of royalty were exchanged for the elegant simplicity of a 
gracious and amiable “ chatelaine,” surrounded by a circle of her 
chosen inmates, and participating in their amusements with the 
delightful consciousness of entire immunity from constraint. It was 
tacitly understood that, beyond the usual deference paid to a hostess, 
ceremony was to be altogether dispensed with ; so that, when the 
Queen entered a room where any of her guests were assembled, the 
ladies continued their music or embroidery, and the gentlemen their 
billiards or ¢ric-trac, without interruption. When the King honoured 
Trianon with a visit, he came on foot and unattended ; while those 
invited from the palace arrived at two o’clock for dinner, and returned 
to Versailles at midnight. 

The change from the tedious formalities of Marly to the coquettish 
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rusticity of this new Arcadia was ccmplete. Marie Antoinette, in the 
simplest of white dresses, a gauze handkerchief tied loosely round her 
neck, and wearing a wide-brimmed straw hat trimmed with sky-blue 
ribbons, flitted gaily about her little domain, now presiding over the 
milking of her cows, now improvising a breakfast of fresh eggs from 
her farm on the green sward, or fishing in the tiny lake, as the fancy 
took her. In this charming retreat all the cares and exigencies of 
court life were forgotten ; there the statesman laid aside his gravity— 
dulce est desipere in loco—and listened smilingly to the babble of eman- 
cipated ladies in waiting ; and even the sedate Monarch himself, 
beguiled from his favourite seat in a secluded arbour, exchanged 
merry sallies with the sportive, Watteau-like shepherdesses reclining 
on the mossy banks of this modern realisation of Boccaccio’s garden. 

Let us enter this miniature palace embosomed in verdure. On 
pressing a spring the door opens, disclosing a stone staircase con- 
ducting through an ante-chamber to the dining-room, ornamented 
with wood-carvings representing crowns of roses interlaced with gar- 
lands of flowers. Adjoining it is the small drawing-room, the walls of 
which are covered with emblems of the vintage season mingled with 
the attributes of comedy, bunches of grapes surmounted by masks, 
and baskets of fruit‘alternating with castanets and guitars. From the 
ceiling of the “grand salon,” each corner of which is adorned with 
groups of flying Cupids, hangs a chandelier supported by intertwined 
chaplets of roses ; and beyond it is the Queen’s bedchamber, draped 
in blue silk, and decorated with admirably executed carvings of 
poppies and other field-flowers. A broad flight of steps leads from 
the house to the French garden, planted in 1750, and separated by 
a palisade from the Grand Trianon; and on the opposite side is 
Marie Antoinette’s favourite resort, designed after her own plan, the 
English garden, filled with the rarest plants and shrubs, and inter- 
sected by winding alleys and quaint suspension bridges. Ona rising 
ground, in the midst of a profusion of roses, jessamines, and myrtles, 
stands a pavilion, the Queen’s ordinary breakfast-room, from the 
summit of which the entire domain is visible ; grottos, waterfalls, 
lake, and—the especial pride of its creatress—the hamlet, with its 
group of cottages, its farm, and its mill, where Louis the Sixteenth 
suffered himself to be disguised as a miller, and his brother, the. 
morose Count de Provence, condescended to personate a village 
schoolmaster. 

The privilege of admission to the Petit Trianon, as may be 
imagined, was eagerly sought after, but, except on particular occasions 
when special invitations were issued, was accorded only to a favoured 
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few. Among these were the Duke, the Count, and the Chevalier de 
Coislin, the latter one of the handsomest men of his time and a 
professed lady-killer, familiarly called “ Mimi” ; the Prince d’Hénin, 
an old admirer of Sophie Arnould, and a curious mixture of courtier 
and philanthropist ; the Duke de Guines, an excellent flute-player 
and recognised authority in the matter of court gossip ; the Count de 
Polastron, equally renowned as a violinist ; the Duke de Polignac 
and the Count d’Andlau, an insignificant personage commonly spoken 
of as “ the husband of Madame d’Andlau.” The foreign contingent 
included the Prince d’Esterhazy, the Prince de Ligne, and the Count 
de Fersen, the courageous and devoted Swede who subsequently 
played so prominent a part in the flight to Varennes. 

Three of the male guests, however, deserve a more detailed men- 
tion, each of them having exercised an undoubted influence over 
the society of Trianon ; namely, the Baron de Besenval, the Count 
de Vaudreuil, and the Count d’Adhémar, Pierre Victor de Besenval, 
a Frenchman born in Switzerland and a soldier of fortune, had dis- 
tinguished himself in the Seven Years’ War, and earned a well-merited 
reputation for bravery and contempt of danger. On one occasion, 
after sustaining with great gallantry a charge of the enemy, in whichthe . 
division commanded by him, terribly outnumbered, had been almost 
annihilated, he was ordered to return to the camp, but soon found 
himself again in the thick cf the fray. “Why are you still here, 
Baron?” inquired one of those near him ; “surely you have done 
enough to-day!” ‘I thought so a little while ago,” said Besenval, 
“ but you see, I feel exactly as I do at a masked ball of the opera : 
as long as the music goes on playing I can’t tear myself away 
from it.” 

This characteristic reply was so often repeated that on his arrival 
at Versailles it had already preceded him, and, together with a pre- 
possessing exterior, and a certain independent brusquerie of manner, 
soon made him a favourite at the court of Louis the Fifteenth. 
Until the death of that monarch he devoted himself exclusively to 
pleasure, but subsequently profited by the patronage of the Count 
d’Artois to obtain admission to the private circle of Marie Antoinette; 
and ere long, without any apparent effort on his part, became so 
indispensable both to her and the King that the grade of lieutenant- 
general and the title of commander of St. Louis were conferred on 
him. “Do not imagine,” he wrote to a friend, “that I owe my 
fortune to any intrigue of my own ; chance has willed it so, for per- 
sonally I had nothing whatever to do with it.” Rich, unmarried, 
satiated with military glory, and loaded with favours, M, de Besenval 
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enjoyed life after his own fashion, was a liberal protector of the arts, 
and spared no expense in the gratification of his tastes ; like the 
Prince de Ligne, he was an enthusiastic lover of floriculture, super- 
intended the embellishments of Trianon, and undertook the construc- 
tion of hothouses copied from those of the imperial palace at 
Schénbriinn. An accomplished courtier without flattery or servility, 
he allowed himself a freedom of speech which would have been. 
tolerated in no one else ; and while inveighing against the rules of 
etiquette, took especial care never actually to transgress them. 

Count de Vaudreuil, son of a governor of St. Domingo, who had 
amassed a large fortune in that colony, and nephew of a lieutenant- 
general of the royal guards, arrived at court with all the prestige of 
unimpeachable nobility, wealth, and a handsome person, of which 
latter advantage a severe attack of small-pox ultimately deprived 
him. Gifted with a natural capacity sufficient to insure his success 
in any career he might have chosen, he was—a rarity at that 
period—entirely without ambition, and never aspired to any office or 
dignity beyond the honorary title of grand falconer. He was a judicious 
patron of the arts and an enlightened connoisseur ; his collection of 
pictures contained some of the finest specimens of the French 
school ; men of letters found in him a generous protector, capable of 
discerning merit, and ever ready to encourage it. Every week he 
assembled at his table the most illustrious of his literary and artistic 
contemporaries, listening attentively to their conversation, and espe- 
cially delighting in the sallies of Chamfort, whose caustic piquancy 
entirely sympathised with his own. He spoke seldom, but always to 
the point ; and although gifted with a rare facility of repartee, used 
it discreetly, and never, except when prompted by his instinctive 
antipathy to pretentious mediocrity, at the expense of others. A 
thorough sceptic, and apt to boast that he had outlived all his illu- 
sions, he was nevertheless a warm and devoted friend, reliable and 
loyal, and—a singular phenomenon at court—perfectly disinterested. 
No man was more popular with the fair sex, or exhibited a more 
respectful deference in addressing them. “I have only met with 
two men,” said the Princess d’Hénin, “who knew how to speak to 
women : the actor Lekain and Monsieur de Vaudreuil.” 

The last of the trio, Count d’Adhémar, like M. de Besenval, owed 
his fortune to chance. Originally a poor and friendless captain in a 
hussar regiment, his sole patrimony being the name of Montfalcon, 
he discovered at Nismes some old title-deeds entitling him to assume 
that of d’Adhémar, and immediately repaired to Paris, where his 
claim was duly examined and confirmed. Marshal de Ségur, under 
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whom he had formerly served, took a fancy to him, and solicited for 
him the command of a regiment from the minister Choiseul, besides 
introducing him to Madame de Valbelle, a rich widow whom he 
afterwards married, and profited by her intimacy with Madame de 
Polignac to obtain admission to the circle of the Queen, and, as a 
natural consequence, to Trianon. There he was generally charged 
with the task of catering for the amusement of the society, an office 
for which his versatile talent peculiarly fitted him ; he was rather 
more than an amateur, rather less than an artist, had an agreeable 
voice, and sang, acted, or accompanied his own songs on the piano 
excellently well. No one would.ever have suspected him of ambition, 
nor imagined that so complaisant and apparently frivolous a personage 
had but one object in view, namely, that of being gazetted as ambas- 
sador ; he kept his own secret, strove to render himself indispensable 
to all who might hereafter be of use to him, in short, courted every- 
body, and offended none. 

The ladies of Trianon included the Queen’s sister-in-law and 
favourite companion, Madame Elisabeth, the Countess of Andlau, 
the pale and melancholy Countess de Polastron, the witty and 
accomplished Madame de Coigny, the Duchess de Polignac and her 
no less beautiful daughter the Duchess de Guiche, and the plain- 
featured but irresistibly attractive Countess Diane de Polignac. She 
had neither good looks nor grace of form, nor was her attire strictly 
modelled after the latest requirements of fashion ; but all these 
defects were more than atoned for by a frank and contagious gaiety, 
and an exuberance of animal spirits that rendered her a precious 
auxiliary in the daily routine of the little community. 

The one prominent figure, however, effacing all that surrounded 
her, was Marie Antoinette herself, rivalling the fairest in beauty, and 
exercising over every one who approached her the seductive influence 
of a subtle and indefinable charm. She had the happy gift of pleasing 
instinctively and without effort ; there was no resisting the winning 
fascination of her manner and the caressing intonation of her voice. 
When, at the instigation of M. de Vaudreuil, she solicited and ob- 
tained a pension for Chamfort, the announcement was couched in 
terms so delicately flattering that the recipient declared it was equally 
impossible for him either to repeat or to forget them. Contrary to 
the usual habit of princesses of the court of France, who rarely 
vouchsafed more than a stiff salutation to those presented to them, 
she spoke graciously to all ; and, with the innate tact that invariably 
distinguished her, won the hearts of old and young by some well 
chosen compliment or allusion personally gratifying to each. No 
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wonder, then, that at Trianon, released from the burden of etiquette, 
and at liberty to indulge without restraint her natural vivacity and 
keen sense of humour, she not only vied with the most brilliantly 
gifted of her circle in epigrammatic repartee, but reigned supreme 
over all by that rare combination of feminine grace and piquancy of 
which she alone had the secret. 

Court gossip, however, and the “scandalous chronicle” of 
the hour had little attraction for the Queen, and in no wise inter- 
fered with pursuits more congenial to her taste. She was well 
acquainted with the literature of the day, and her criticisms on 
contemporary writers, one of which has reached posterity, displayed 
considerable acumen : “ when I read Florian,” she said, “I fancy I 
am eating milk porridge.” Men of letters found in her a liberal 
and enlightened protectress ; she warmly encouraged the first poetic 
flights of the Abbé Delille, and on Voltaire’s return to Paris tried 
hard, although unsuccessfully, to induce the King to receive him at 
court. Her love of music was continually manifested by her liberal 
patronage of the art, and by the predilection shown by her for the 
society of its leading professors ; one of her especial favourites was 
Grétry, whom she constantly received at Trianon, besides volunteering 
to stand sponsor to‘his daughter Antoinette. But of all composers, 
Gliick profited most by her a€vocacy and support ; from his first 
arrival in France she had declared herself an ardent admirer of his 
works, and espoused his cause in the protracted struggle for supremacy 
between him and his rival Piccinni. By her express command 
* Alceste ” and “ Armide” were more than once transplanted from 
the Paris opera to the theatre at Versailles, the entire court being 
present at each representation as a matter of course ; he was also 
frequently invited to Trianon in company with his talented inter- 
preter Madame St. Huberty, and the no less renowned Garat, and 
from the time of his taking his seat at the “ clavecin” to the moment 
of his rising from it not a word was allowed to be spoken. 

Shortly after Marie Antoinette’s installation in her sylvan retreat, 
she determined to carry into effect a long-cherished project of 
utilising for amateur performances the pretty theatre built on the side 
of the French garden, which had been rarely opened since the death 
of Louis the Fifteenth. She had always manifested a lively interest 
in the novelties produced on the Parisian stage, and nothing pleased 
her better than to listen to the reading of a new piece before it was 
submitted to the verdict of the public. Amateur acting was then an 
amusement greatly in vogue, as well in the capital as in the provincial — 
chateaux, where the male performers were chiefly recruited from 
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officers quartered in the neighbouring towns, who carried their 
histrionic propensities so far as to incur a severe reprimand for neglect 
of duty from the Minister of War. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that Marie Antoinette, whose dramatic capabilities, if not of the 
highest order, were certainly above the usual non-professional average, 
should have followed so widely-spread an example, and eagerly 
profited by the opportunity of securing a fresh attraction for the little 
society of Trianon. 

Under the immediate superintendence of the Queen, the interior 
of this miniature temple of Thespis had been entirely renovated ; the 
decorations were white and gold, the seats covered with blue velvet, 
and the ceiling, artistically designed by Lagrenée, represented an 
apotheosis of clouds and emblematic figures. After considerable 
discussion it was settled that, with the single exception of the Count 
d’Artois, no one under a certain age, so far as the male contingent 
were concerned, was to be admitted into the company ; and that the 
audience should consist exclusively of the King, the Count de 
Provence, and the princesses not engaged in the performance. 
Subsequently, the ladies in waiting and their families were allowed to 
be present, and a similar permission was ultimately accorded to the 
officers of the royal guards, the equerries of the King and his brothers, 
and a few favoured officials of the court. The celebrated Caillot 
was engaged as vocal instructor, and the rehearsals of pieces selected 
from the repertory of the Comédie Francaise were superintended by 
Fleury and Dazincourt, assisted by M. de Vaudreuil, generally 
admitted to be the best amateur actor of his day. Madame Elisat:eth, 
although singularly deficient in histrionic ability, good-naturedly con- 
sented to take part in the performances ; the Countess de Provence, 
however, indignantly refused, saying that she regarded such exhibitions 
as derogatory, and that her husband had strictly forbidden her to 
have anything to do with them. 

“Surely,” remarked Marie Antoinette, “if I, the Queen of France, 
set the example, you can have no scruple in foliowing it !” 

“‘ Madame,” retorted the haughty Princess of Savoy, “if I am 
not a queen, I belong to a race from which they spring ;” and there 
the matter ended. 

All other difficulties having been satisfactorily arranged, the 
opening night was at length announced, the pieces chosen for the 
occasion being Sedaine’s “ Le Roi et le Fermier,” and “ La Gageure 
imprévue,” interpreted by the Queen, the Duchess de Guiche, 
Madame Diane de Polignac, the Count d’Artois, M. de Vaudreuil, 
and Count d’Adhémar. These were succeeded by “On ne s’avise 
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jamais de tout,” “ Blaise et Babet,” and “ Les deux Chasseurs et la 
Laititre,” in which latter operetta, according to Fleury, Marie 
Antoinette sustained the character of Perrette with infinite vivacity 
and grace. Indeed, setting aside M. de Vaudreuil, she seems to have 
completely outshone all the other members of the company, and to 
have particulariy excelled in the heroines of comic opera, where the 


charm of her voice and the piquancy of her acting were alike irresis- 


tible. Her most ambitious, and according to contemporary accounts 
least successful, personation was Rosine in the “ Barbier de Séville,”’ 
the first and only performance of which comedy took place April r9, 
1787, and brought to a close the series of dramatic representations 
at Trianon. 

In the pursuit of this her favourite hobby the Queen was indefa- 
tigable ; every item of expenditure was submitted to and examined 
by her, not even the most trifling detail escaping her personal super- 
vision. Nothing was done without her sanction and approval; the 
pieces best suited to the capabilities of the company were selected 
by her, and such perfect taste was dispiayed under her direction in 
the important accessories of scenery and costume, that the Prince de 
Ligne, who had seen all the principal theatres in Europe, unhesita- 
tingly declared that Watteau himself had never imagined so exquisite 
a picture. In this little corner of her kingdom Marie Antoinette’s 
will was law. When the Duke de Fronsac, who as “ first gentleman 
of the chamber” had absolute control over all the Paris theatres, 
demanded that Trianon should be placed under his jurisdiction, he 
received the following curt reply: “There can be no question of 
‘premier gentilhomme’ when we are the actors; besides, I have 
already signified my wishes as regards Trianon. I hold no court 
here, but live as a private person, and am to be respected accord- 


ingly !” 


‘CHARLES HERVEY. 
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PARMA. 


HE great Lombard plain which stretches like an inland sea 
from the lagoons to far above Milan, and from Bergamo to 
Bologna, is at once the dullest and the most interesting plain in 
Europe. Flatter than Holland, channelled with irrigating ducts, 
scored with sad rows of poplars and willows, or the monotonous files 
of the vines, you traverse it for hours and hardly know that you have 
changed your ground. Yet in its great ranges of high-piled cloud, 
in the howling of the unfettered wind that shrilly sweeps it in 
autumn, or in the sudden gusty storms that spirt out of the hills and 
stalk with swift footsteps across the plain, for a moment blot out the 
_ sun and are gone booming by, there is a perpetual succession of fair 
and foul that hour by hour completely changes the face of the day. 
So it is with the towns. In long series these halting places upon the 
stern A‘milian way follow one another with unaltering military regu- 
larity, and here and there between them a Roman archway crosses the 
road, or one of the vast pompous churches of the seventeenth century 
towers among farms and dominates the fields. But alike as are these 
Lombard cities, each is full of a sweet charm of its own, different 
both from that of the upland mountain towns and of the great capitals 
of provinces, Turin, Milan, Venice, Florence, Rome. 
Just where the A°milian way skirts the smiling slopes of the lower 
Apennines sits Parma on her stream, uniting in herself the best of 
history and art, of the ancient, the middle, and the modern age. Few 
English make a serious halt here, and the evil counsel of the guide- 
books, that “a few hours suffice for Parma,” or that “all the 
sights of Parma may be seen in a day,” sweeps away the passer-by to 
be dazzled by the more splendid cities of the east and south. But 
there is about the streets and people of Parma an air of suave alert- 
ness that speaks at once of the inheritance of ancient dignity and of 
the presence of modern prosperity; and although cholera had 
ravaged her in 1884, and survived, almost alone throughout Northern 
Italy, in the province during the autumn of 1885, the Parmese then 
were neither perturbed nor cast down. Modena is more unruffled and 
stately, still keeping up the externals of her ancient consideration, 
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though the spirit has visibly departed. Mantua is more old and 
decaying, Piacenza more open and deserted. But about Parma 
there hangs, mingling with the brisk stir of the moment, the grace 


and tender recollections of the past. She does not forget her duties 


and the world does not forget her. 

The town is best known as the place in which Correggio spent 
so many years of a quiet and laborious life, and his work is still the 
chief link between the people of Parma and the passers-by who 
chance to linger there. They speed you to see the frescoes of the 
great Correggio in San Giovanni ; they hale you to admire the ceiling 
of the Convento, and the three choice chambers of the Pilotta ; 
and they demand of you with a simple thirst for praise if you have 
examined the great fresco in the dome of the cathedral. Correggio 
is, however, one of those great painters, whose work one must 
either cordially admire or distinctly dislike. It must be owned that 
his sacred pictures, whether it be the Madonna della Scodella, the 
Placidus and Flavia, the Madonna di San Girolamo, or the 
Descent from the Cross, are painfully deficient in devoutness; and 
the Madonna di San Girolamo, with the adoring Magdalene, 
which is the least so, is religious precisely because it is in that degree 
the least like Correggio. His magnificent light and shade apart, 
there is something about these pictures that is poor and .trivial. 
Joseph hangs with a deurgeois air over a merry mother and roguish 
child, and Flavia meets her death with an ecstasy that is too full of 
affectation. The practice of painting domes and other curved sur- 
faces of great size required and gave to his figures great boldness and 
spring, but at the expense of refinement and finish, and the heroic mode 
of composition proper to the decoration of classic architecture makes 
his mythological figures his best. The ruin of the giants, who soar and 
circle in the dome of the Cathedral, and the pranks and mischief of the 
nutbrown rogues who peep and hide on the ceiling of the Convento di 
San Paolo, are worth many set martyrdoms and sentimental Madonnas. 

There is something about the Cathedral of Parma more solemn 
and touching than about almost any of the Romanesque cathedrals 
of Lombardy. Verona is of a more superb beauty, Modena is more 
picturesque, Piacenza is more stately. It is the deep tone and 
silent gloom reigning in the Duomo of Parma which especially 
captivate and thrill us. From early morning to nightfall its vary- 
ing aspects are reverent and beautiful. At early hours come in 
the peasant market-women for a brief attendance at Mass, and 
cluster in quiet disorder around one of the side chapels. The 
fresh morning air penetrates even the cathedral ; the tapers twinkle 
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half frostily, and the women, praying between their baskets, are 
piously preparing themselves for the wordy warfare of the day. 
All along the nave the walls and roof are dark with sombre frescoes 
full of the mystery of decay. Through the high west window pours a 
light which is yet insufficient to scatter the darkness. Above the many 
rows of red marble steps which run across the full breadth of nave 
and aisles rises the choir, where, retired behind the altar, in the upper 
and the lower tier of inlaid wooden stalls, the priests and choristers 
sit behind their high-backed music stands, chanting responsively in 
the nasal intonation which Italian priests affect, spitting, gossiping, 
and taking snuff with a very charming and candid humanism. From 
under the dome streams in a bright ray of sunshine, like a jewel, 
against the obscurity of the nave. Or later in the day to sit in the 
nave as the dusk begins to fall, about the time of Benediction, is a 
thing especially beautiful and solemn. High up in the gathering 
gloom the altar tapers glow, mere sparks flecking the dimness of the 
walls. A few rays still burn in the west. Hfalf-seen in the shadows 
of the nave figures come suddenly and are lost in the vastness, and 
kneel and pass away, or bow themselves along the great steps black 
against the blue brightness of the rising incense-smoke. Above, 
murmurs or peals that sweet devout music, which seems peculiar to 
the service of Benediction, across which the hoarse chanting from 
the choir strikes with a mellower strain. Along the rail that guards 
the space before the altar crouch and cling beggars and peasants, a 
stray soldier, a string of women, a child or so, two or three grizzled 
militaires, and a piteous hunchback, their eyes fixed on the glory of 
the altar, looking for the presence of the Lord, till the day fades and 
the tapers grow dim and the organ is hushed and the service is over. 
That old priest caught the spirit of the place, who has written here 
upon his tablet : 

M. IOANNIS MARCI CARRI.,.. 
HUJUS TEMPLI SACERD... 
QUIEVIT. EST ET ERIT 


QUOD ES QUOD ERIS QUOD NON FUIT. 
VIATOR DIC REQUIEM ATERNAM. 


The Baptistery which stands next to the Duomo in the quiet 
gtass-grown square is beautiful but austere, with prim arcades in 
several stories, and friezes of quaint animals, extraordinarily life-like, 
carved in a marble rust-red with age. Within, the coupled slender 
columns all bear capitals of different design, and the spaces between 
the elastic ribs of the dome are still warm with the fading colours of 
early frescoes. ‘ Scuola di Giotto,” says the custode, descanting on 
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them, as all custodes will say of all early frescoes. Here has been 
baptised every infant Parmese these six centuries past ; and to-day, 
while we stand and examine the frescoes, comes a little stir, and 
through the beggars who cluster on the steps—for still in Parma the 
old picturesque mendicants haunt the churches—a small christening 
party makes its way. The frosty-haired priest hastily dons a scanty 
surplice. The women, bustling and important, fuss with their 
bambino, who is packed up immovably in a blue-ribboned watch- 
pocket of exaggerated size. The bronzed young father, divided 
between sheepishness and paternal pride, gets as much in the way 
as fathers always seem to do on these occasions, while the “ best 
man” or “next friend,” whatever his precise function may be, 
examines the carvings with factitious interest, and diligently affects, 
under the eyes of strangers, to be in no way connected with the 
family ceremony proceeding over there at the font. The dwarf, 
who acts as verger and custode, lights a taper and renders his 
brisk responses ; the priest mumbles his Latin and sprinkles the 
clamorous child; till presently all is over, the party takes itself 
off, and the Baptistery is left to the memory of its long line of 
christenings. 

Hard by, in the church of San Giovanni Evangelista, you may 
find of a Sunday afternoon a pleasant little congregation gathered to 
hear a pleasant little sermon. On rows of benches, drawn across the 
uneven level of the worn tile floor, clusters picturesquely—as Italian 
women are picturesque in their least act—a crowd of women round 
their good priest, who sits at the head of the nave in an ample arm- 
chair, and addresses his children in glib shrill exhortation. There 
are but few men in the congregation, and the boys are to be found 
playing pitch-and-toss outside ; but some scores of women in cotton 
gowns and handkerchiefs, toned to sweet half-tints by much 
washing, collect to hear the priest, and he unabashed by the indif- 
ference of men chatters confidently to them for an hour. The 
stranger meantime balances himself upon a form apart, dividing 
his attention between the loquacious father and Correggio’s frescoed 
dome, and wondering why it is that one sees so few young or even 
middle-aged priests in Italy now, and why such as there are wear so 
wistful and troubled a look. 

But more pleasant than San Giovanni is the little church of La 
Madonna della Steccata. Of course everyone goes there for Parmeg- 
gianino’s “‘ Moses,” but apart from this it is a very charming place. 
For nothing could be more justly and nicely proportioned than the 
figure of this church. The centre is covered by a wide dome ; the 
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choir, the nave, and the two transepts form the four equal arms of a 
short Greek cross. The deeparches between the piers that carry the 
dome slightly add to their length, and behind the piers four small 
circular chapels give an oblique access from each transept into nave 
and choir, and each arm of the cross is roofed by a half dome. So 
skilfully poised and balanced is the whole structure that it conveys 
an impression of grandeur and magnitude far beyond its size, and 
so deep that not even the pink silk upholstery and gilt brocade and 
tinsel, with which at festal seasons the Italians love to swaddle their 
most beautiful churches, can destroy it. They even thus mummify 
Santa Anastasia in Verona. 

In the square close by is a statue to Parmeggianino of recent 
workmanship, and a drinking fountain. There are but two or three 
shoots of water in Parma, but even that is more than one can find in 
most of these plain towns and, especially to the traveller who has just 
left Switzerland, the loss of running water is great. No Swiss village 
is SO mean, no town so crowded, but from an unpretending iron pipe 
there gushes forth, pellucid, glittering and opulent, a stream of the 
purest and freshest water, which leaps in a joyous and elastic curve 
into a basin with a gay flash by night and by day, and pours off with 
ungrudging profusion. But in these Lombard towns, scarcely here and 
there can be found a lumbering pump with long and massive handle, 
at which a few minutes’ severe toil produces a mighty poor and 
niggard dribble of water. Where fountains are, they prattle with a 
fatigued and parsimonious note, and shelter their inadequacy under 
some statue in the modern taste. As arule the modern taste in 
Italy is not one whit betterthan in England. They delight to honour 
the martyrs and the heroes of United Italy. No town but has its 
Corso Vittorio Emmanuele and its Via Cavour, with for the most 
part statues of the same. Here and there isa Via Massimo d’Azeglio 
with no statue. These works of art are not better than our effigies of 
Mr. Cobden or Sir Robert Peel, and the crowning horror of all is a 
statue of Victor Emmanuel here in the Piazza di Corte. It would 
bring a blush to the cheek of a Yankee stonemason. 

From the north-west the great clay masses of the Palazzo Ducale 
and of the Palazzo della Pilotta mask the town and seem to constitute 
almost a cityin themselves. The turbid river Parma skirts their base, 
swiftly flooded from the near hills, brawling over its broad torrent bed 
and whirling floods of liquid clay. The palace and the river are of 
the same dull hue. It is a great merit of Italian builders that they 
are fearless about their materials, and will raise you a classic ora 


Gothic church, like Santa Maria della Grazia in Milan, or a palace, 
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like the Palazzo Carignano or the Palazzo dell’ Accademia in Turin, 
all of brick with mouldings and decoration complete, without being 
in the least abashed by ragged nakedness or dull hue. This candour 
is often its own reward; the cheap material enables great size, ade- 
quate, with fine proportions, to redeem the paltriness of the substance 


_ by the dignity of the form, to be thus secured. But it must be owned 


a more uncouth and shapeless lump of clay than this palace of the 
Farnese Dukes is nowhere to be found. Within, however, itis a mine 
of treasures of art, a picture gallery among the best of the second 
order, a library of many volumes and a rich classical museum, and 
withal it finds room in its vastness for a barrack, without its peace 
and stillness appearing to be in the least incommoded. It would be 
well worth some student’s while to work at this classical collection. 
It contains a great number of Roman remains from the excavations 
at Velleia ; tens of thousands of coins, bronzes, and fair marbles, the 
famous Lex Rubria and Tabula Alimentaria of Trajan on bronze, 
and a collection of the hammerhead dies, that have struck every coin 
the mint of Parma ever issued, which is richer even than that of 
Mantua. There is a library, which possesses the rare distinction of 
having a considerable number of readers in it. All these libraries 
alike, from the Ambrosian in Miian to the little University Library 
in Mantua, seem to contain mainly books published locally and, in 
pitiful masses of unknown tonnage, defunct theological treatises of 
the two last centuries. Yet it is probable that assiduous search in all 
the forgotten libraries of the Universities, the Cathedrals and the 
Government might bring much that is curious to light. 

The Italian Government is more fortunate than we are in having 
everywhere the most admirable galleries in which to place its pictures 
and antiquities. The crowd of once independent princes, into whose 
inheritance the government of United Italy has entered, possessed 
and left in each second-rate town palaces full of stately halls and 
wide stairways, which only wait to enshrine national collections. 
Of these the Pilotta, indeed, is far from being the best. Two or 
three galleries it has marble-pillared and marble-floored; and a 
noble staircase leads from floor to floor. But the best ofthe pictures 
are in a series of small chambers or narrow passages without top- 
lights, which look upon the noisy stream below. The most, however, 
is made of the matter, and by pivoting the pictures on their edges or 
centres they can be wheeled round to the light, when some stray 
sojourner wanders in to disturb the idle industry of the copyists and 
the echoing stillness of the palace. 

But the feeling of the dead and gone is strongest in that 
melancholy relic of departed grandeur which stands in the very heart 
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of the whole pile—the Farnese Theatre. Its great size, the lordly 
affluence of space, the vast width of its proscenium, must have made 
it one of the most splendid of theatres in the old days, when, as we 
see in the picture in the National Gallery, crowds of dames and 
gallants bewigged and befurbelowed thronged its floor or hung on the 
rail of its boxes and galleries. 

The imaginative natives say it held six thousand persons; it may 
be so, but it certainly could not have seated them, for a deep gang- 
way thirty feet wide divides the galleries and the benches from the 
edge of the stage. But it is the sad unsightliness of the place that 
most takes hold upon one. As the attendant unlocks the door a 
damp and chilly wind blows on our faces as out of a cavern. We 
step into an almost sacred and sepulchral silence, the grave of dead 
merriment and revel, and disturb with the footfall ghostly and 
reluctant echoes. Of light there is no stint, for through woful rifts 
and gashes in the roof the garish sun peers in and spies upon the 
forlorn desolation. There is in Mantua a quaint little theatre of the 
first years of the eighteenth century, which is indeed darker, and gives 
more strongly the impression of something subterranean, but its 
sombreness is relieved by the life and use it has still ; for, indeed, it 
is the demonstrating theatre of a medical school. But the Farnese 
theatre has no longer any use at all ; and the stray efforts that are 
a-making at restoration, repainting of the goddesses inside the 
proscenium, and so on, but flout the parting worm-eaten boards and 
the gaping lifelessness of the boxes and the stage. 

Crossing the river by the narrow Ponte Verde, with its quaint 
gate tower, we come to the old Ducal Gardens, now the Giardini 
Pubblici. In all Parma they are perhaps the most interesting, as 
certainly they are the most pagan spot. They lie in the embrace of 
the ramparts, hedged in on the one side by the mound of the cir- 
cumvallation, on the other by high hedges and high walls. The floor 
is a sward of short grass, and is covered with a grove of trees, small, 
slim, and of very moderate height, which grow with the most docile 
regularity and a look of bowing to no breeze, and rustling with no 
passing air. There is no manner of undergrowth, and no single 
flower is to be seen, but the ground is divided in quaint and sym- 
metrical arabesque patterns into arbours and passages and private 
glades, by high trim hedges, that divide one strip of grass from 
another as by a wall. 

Here and there in the nooks and niches of these verdant 
galleries and chambers stands a silent sneering faun or a trickling 
ineffectual fountain, or a disconsolate nymph lurks and bemoans her 
loneliness since great Pan died, Of all the gay crowds that have 
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sported and strolled in these gardens there remains not one, and but 
for straying children, or one of those patient down-trodden pensioners, 
no footfall stirs, and no voice rings or quavers among those silent 
glades, At the end of the great avenue of chestnuts a stiff and 
stagnant pond bears on its surface a shabby gondola, which children 
paddle to and fro. One wanders through the maze of hedges as ina 
trance, now losing, now finding oneself again, confused by the vivid 
glare of unvaried green, baffled by the half-lights under the roof of 
leaves, ever expecting that from behind some hedge or between the 
orderly stems of the trees a shadowy company will come walking 
sidelong, but ever disappointed. Yet flesh and blood, with the 
bustle and riot of life, seems ill to sort with the cloistral stillness of 
this deserted ducal pleasance. 

The ramparts of Parma are at all times a pleasant lounge. On 
that flat plain their slight elevation raises the eye high enough to 
survey the rank patches of maize, the swampy runnels, and the 
straight deserted roads of the country round. In the distance smile 
the Apennines, and very pleasant in the gracious amenity of the 
autumn air are the houses which look out on the sunny deserted 
promenade of the bastions. A child and a kid frolic in the dry 
moat. In mauve surtout and uncouth shako the lonely sentry 
tramps his patient round, and a monk, last of his convent, paces 
slowly along, shrinking from notice with scared face, and telling over 
and over his monotonous beads. But it is at the point where the 
ramparts embrace and survey the ducal garden, and in the stillness 
of the evening, that their influence is most potent and most weird. 
Then such bustle as an Italian day can suggest is hushed ; a stray 
clock tolling—as Italian church clocks do—pretty much what and 
when it will, booms across the tewn. Along the path at the ram- 
part’s foot a few Jate wayfarers flit detected,'and from some hovel on 
the fringe of the fields rise now and then the strenuous voices of 
peasants singing together in impromptu harmony with a harsh but 
picturesque music. We quit the gardens at the Porta Santa Croce 
and return into the town along the wide milian way, till it narrows 
at the Ponte di Mezzo, the bats fluttering to and fro in the dusk, and 
the idle townsfolk hanging in their doorways and chattering the crisp 
gossip of the Italian poor. In the later evening on the Piazza 
Grande the garrison bands play—none too well—waltzes and airs 
from operas, and the crowd circles around them in frank and orderly 
enjoyment, girls sidling and ogling, boys herding together and noisy, 
and cheap and wondrous bucks solemnly promenading or sitting in 
front of the cafés and dirrarias, sipping such frugal tipple as they 
most affect. 
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But it is in the earlier morning, as the peasants come into town, 
that the market is most alert and gay. Then in the long market- 
place, between the Pilotta and the AZmilian bridge, the cheery women 
sit among their piles of green vegetables, red-veined melons and 
golden pears. Here they vend quaintly-moulded cakes of bread and 
the limbs of dismembered chickens, chaffering and chatting under 
the white cotton umbrellas that serve for their a/ fresco shops. 
The men—the most monumental loafers under heaven—lounge 
about ; breeches turned up knee-high display legs purple and blue 
with the stains of the winepress, and on every shoulder the com- 
monest of rough jackets is draped with the folds and dignity of a 
bravo’s cloak. To see one of these gentry, in shaggy shock of hair 
and crimsoned shanks, stalk silent and barefoot suddenly upon one, 
from the gloom of a side aisle in the Duomo, is a thing to make the 
heart leap into the mouth ; yet he will gratefully accept a couple of 
centesimi, and will haggle and declaim with overflowing protestations 
and abundant ire over the bargain and sale of a pullet’s leg. To 
look on the vehicles you might still be in the days of Virgil. Mouse- 
hued meek buffaloes, yoked to a pole that bends up in a right angle 
four or five feet at its end, draw trains of uncouth wains through the 
crowd. On one the classic. plough, with singie ploughtail and iron- 
sheathed share of wood is borne ; on another vats full of the squeezed 
and trodden grape-skins from the wine-press; on a third, great 
barrels of the new vintage wine. Perhaps they contain that singular 
wine of the country, Lambrusco di Sorbara, which froths up when 
uncorked as high as beer, and combines considerable potency with 
pleasant tartness. Altogether for a while the scene is full of bustle 
and commerce. 

Yet the bustle is but show. In our quaint a/dergo we find a 
good-natured Swiss commercial traveller sitting disconsolate. ‘“ Ah,” 
he cries, “ here it is a miserable place! In Turin, in Milan, in 
Genoa, one can do something; they have enterprise, they trade. 
But here—I come for three or four days, and lo, my affairs transact 
themselves in as many hours, and I have a tour of pleasure. Ah, 
these Italians, z/s sont des coguins!” And as we make ready to go, the 
sinuous waiter exhibits himself in a new light. With the fawning 
suavity of his race and nation he observes: “ But I speks ze English 
himself. I too goes to London, I remains not here; it is a poor 
place. I go to London one year, two year. I do not go wizout a 
place ; I learns ze English perfaitely, and zen I am maitre @hétel, 
am reech, like a prince in your England—but in Parma, nevaire.” 
And so poor Parma, adieu ! 

JEROME YEO, 
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ANIMAL LORE. 


HE growth of science and civilisation undoubtedly widens the 
barrier between man and the rest of the animal creation. St. 
Francis, preaching to little birds and calling the swallows his sisters, be- 
longs to a past state of thought when something like equality subsisted 
among all the species of creation. And in an earlier stage still it was 
actual superiority to himself that man recognised and worshipped in 
the animal, whom he often felt no difficulty in regarding as his pro- 
genitor. So little was any distinctive or essential difference recog- 
nised, that it was thought possible for a man’s soul or spirit to depart 
from his body during sleep in the form of an animal ; German 
mothers and nurses ‘even to this day closing the mouths of sleeping 
children lest the soul should issue forth in mouse-like form, and the 
real dangers incurred by the mouse be incurred by the infant ; and 
Bohemians, fearing to go to bed thirsty, lest the soul wandering forth 
as a mouse from the open mouth should perchance fail to find its 
way back again! That the spirits of the dead should in the same 
way go to animate other living organisms would be a further obvious 
inference ; and thus the scruples of a Californian tribe against eating 
deer, lest in so doing they should eat their ancestors, may possibly 
explain the similar scruples of the Jews to the flesh of pigs or of the 
early Britons to hares. 

The fundamental idea of primitive thought is the close inter- 
communion between all things in nature. There is no bird, beast, 
or fish into which gods and men may not instantaneously transform 
themselves at pleasure. Manabozho, the great spirit of the Red 
Indians, with all the attributes and desires of a man and all the 
powers of a sorcerer, could not only readily converse with, but 
readily convert himself into, any living thing he pleased. And 
the metamorphoses of Odin or Indra or Zeus were of a 
similar striking character. Their interchangeability with the animal 
creation is a point that connects them closely with the characteristics 
of sorcerers and magicians, and which only by a very forced con. 
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struction can be interpreted, as some interpret them, as allegories of 
the various phases of the skies. 

With the Greek or Hindu conceptions of animal forms as some- 
times the embodiment of divine or human personages some of the - 
legends of the Zulus and Andamanese afford an instructive com- 
parison. As the Germans thought that storks were born in other 
parts of the world and came to Germany in the form of birds, the 
Zulus regard baboons as in reality transformed men. They call them 
Tusi’s men, referring to a tribe so habitually idle that they preferred 
eating at other people’s houses to digging forthemselves. Tusi, their 
chief, one day led them into the wilderness, where the handles of 
their digging implements gradually turned into tails, their foreheads 
became overhanging, and their bodies assumed a covering of hair, 
and from that day they betook themselves to the precipices, and have 
had their dwelling among the rocks. 

Among the Andaman islanders, till lately regarded as among the 
lowest savages existent, and supposed to be entirely destitute of tradi- 
tions or religious ideas, the rat, the pigeon, the parrot, the crow, the fish 
eagle, the heron, the jungle fowl, the shark, the porpoise, and various 
other fish are all transformed ancestors, with a definite legend to ac- 
count for the transformation in each case. A certain fish, armed witha 
row of poisonous barbs on its back, is a man who committed murder 
in a fit of jealousy ; whilst a tree lizard retains the very name by 
which the victim was known as a man. The first human being of 
all fell into a creek and was drowned, being at once transformed into 
a whale, and becoming the father of all cetaceans of that class ; he cap- 
sized and drowned his wife and grandchildren when they went in a boat 
to look for him, she being transformed into a craband his grandchildren 
into iguanas. It is with this sort of mythology that Greek or Hindu 
mythology must be compared, if we desire to explain its absurdities 
or to understand its origin aright. 

It is curious to find among the Andamanese a legend closely 
resembling the European story of the wren, said to have once flown 
to heaven to bring down fire for mortals, and to have had its tail 
feathers singed in consequence. A flood once put out all the fires 
of the people, and destroyed most of the human race. To the four 
sole survivors of mankind, at a loss what to do, one of their deceased 
friends appeared in the form of a kingfisher. He flew up to the sky 
where the god Puluga was seated by his fire, seized and endeavoured to 
carry off on his back a burning log, but it fell on Puluga, who, hurling it 
in anger at the bold intruder, missed the kingfisher, so that the log fell 
on the very spot where the four fireless ones were deploring their fate, 
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The similarity between stories in different parts of the earth 
points to the narrow limits within which human imagination moves 
when applied to the peculiarities or habits of the animal world. It 
"is in fact almost difficult to believe that the following Odjibwa version 
of the fable of the hare and the tortoise was of native growth, and 
not due to contact with Europeans. The fable is taken from a col- 
lection of tales purporting to be of Odjibwa origin ; and the reader 
must form his own conclusions. The pigeon-hawk once challenged 
the tortoise to a race, which the tortoise would only consent to on 
the condition that the race should extend over several days. The 
bird accepted the condition gladly enough, but the tortoise, knowing 
that his chances of victory depended on his diligence, “ went down 
into the earth, and, taking a straight line, stopped for nothing. The 
hawk, on the contrary, knowing that he could easily beat his com- 
petitor, kept carelessly flying this way and that way in the air, stop- 
ping now to visit one and then another, till so much time had been 
lost that when he came in sight of the winning point the tortoise had 
just come up out of the earth and gained the prize.” 

Compare, again, the following North American traditions with 
the French legend of the woodpecker. A deluge having resulted 
from an attempt on the part of the fish to drown the god Wasackoo- 
tacht, with whom they had quarrelled, that hero ordered several 
kinds of aquatic creatures to dive to the bottom to bring back some 
earth. All were drowned except the musk rat, who succeeded in 
returning with a mouthful of mud, with which Wasackootacht made 
a new earth, by imitating the manner in which rats built their houses. 
So the Minnetaree Indians believed that all was water, till the first 
man sent down a great red-eyed bird to bring up the earth. In 
France it is the woodpecker that plays a leading part in popular 
cosmogony. When the seas and rivers and lakes were being made, 
all the birds were charged with the task of making the channels and 
reservoirs that were to receive the water; but the woodpecker dis- 
obeyed, and, for refusing to dig the earth with his beak, was con- 
demned to dig with it for ever the wood of trees ; and for refusing to 
help to construct the receptacles of terrestrial water, he was confined 
thenceforth to drink only of the water of heaven, that being the 
reason why his head is so constantly turned skywards, and why with 
his cry “ plui-plui,” he still invokes the clouds to send him rain. 

The striking peculiarities of natural history give rise to explanatory 
myths, instances of which from the folk-lore of modern Europe, like 
this one of the woodpecker, are precisely similar in construction and 
kind to the traditions found among savages. The infinite possibilities 
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of transformation constitute the leading feature alike in the primitive 
or the more advanced mythology. The cuckoo, for instance, is a 
decidedly remarkable bird, and glories, consequently, in some deci- 
dedly remarkable myths. The Albanians say that there were once 
two brothers and a sister, and that the latter, rising suddenly from her 
needlework, accidentally pierced one of her brothers with her scissors, 
so that he died. She and her surviving brother mourned so much 
that they were turned into birds, he calling out by night to his lost 
brother, Gyon, Gjon, and she by day, ku ku, ku ku, which is to say, 
“ Where are you?” 

The Servians also regard the cuckoo as a girl, by name &ukavitza, 
who lamented her brother’s death till she turned into a bird, that.ever 
uttered the same plaintive cry, But in Bohemia the cuckoo is a dis- 
guised miller or baker, who refused to give the Disciples some new 
bread when they were sent to ask for it. His wife and six daughters, 
who were more compassionate and secretly gave some bread, were, 
for reward, placed among the stars, where they shine as the Pleiades; 
but the baker was transformed into a cuckoo, whose cries are heard 
as long as those seven stars are visible in the sky. They also have 
another tradition : that the cuckoo once had a crown .on her head, 
but that she has never been able to recover it from the hoopoe, to 
whom she once lent it at a wedding at which he was the bridegroom. 
She is always crying out, 2/uku, “‘ Rascal,” to which he always replies, 
jau, jdu, “1 come, I come,” although he never does so. 

In the old Sclavonic mythology, Zywiec, the ruler of the universe 
was wont to change himself into a cuckoo (just as Indra did, and 
Zeus, too, on the occasion of his first visit to Here, the hill on which 
they met being known in historical times as “ Cuckoo Mountain ”) 
in order to announce to mortals the number of years remaining to 
them to live. Crowds used to flock every May to his temple to pray 
for long and prosperous health. And to this day it is a common 
article of popular belief that a man’s remaining years to live may be 
measured by the number of times he hears the cuckoo’s voice for the 
first time in spring. [Illustrative of which a good story has been 
handed down of a worldly-minded monk, who, feeling the monotony 
of convent life, resolved to inquire of the cuckoo how long he had 
yet to live, The bird said twenty-two, so the monk thought he might 
safely devote himself for a season to the pleasures of this world, and 
yet have time enough to prepare for the next. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the bird was a heathenish and false oracle, and death surprised 
the recreant monk in the twentieth year of his pursuit of pleasure. 
That in Poland it once ranked as a capital crime to killa cuckoo 
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may doubtless be attributed to the identity or close connection 
between Zywiec and the bird. 

The Westphalians have a curious explanatory myth regarding the 
nightingale. They imagine that the bird’s song may be rendered in 
these syllables of human speech: /s (if, zs tit, ts tit, to wit, to wit 
—Trizy, Trizy, Trizy, to bucht, to bucht, to bucht. But the last 
syllables are the usual shepherd’s cry to his dog when he wishes the 
sheep collected. Therefore Zrizy must be the name of the dog to 
whom the cry ¢o ducht is addressed. Therefore the nightingale must 
have been a shepherdess, whom a shepherd cursed because she always 
postponed the marriage she had promised. He uttered the wish that 
she might not sleep till the day of judgment. Nor does she, for may 
not her voice still be heard at night as she cries 40 bucht, to bucht, to 
bucht, to her good dog T7rizy? 

The same people give a strange explanation of the face of the 
shard or flounder, which is all awry, with its eyes on one side of its 
face, instead of being straight, like the eyes of most other fish. 
Originally its face was a straight and sensible fish-face, but one day 
it insulted a passing herring, and made a mocking face at it, for 
which, as a punishment, it was never able to draw its face back to its 
natural position. 

The natural history of savage races corresponds exactly with this 
natural history cf European folk-lore. The Zulu will tell you that 
the reason the hyrax has no tail wherewith to drive away the flies is, 
that on the day when tails were distributed, the hyrax, fearing it was 
going to rain, begged the other animals to bring him his tail, to save 
himself the trouble of going. So that the proverb to this day addressed 
to a Zulu who from laziness asks another to do or fetch something 
for him is: “The hyrax went without a tail because he sent for it.” 
The Bushman will tell you that the jackal’s back is black, because he 
once carried the sun on his back when he found that great luminary, 
then a mortal on earth, sitting weary by the wayside. And the Aht 
will tell you, in explanation of the melancholy note of the loon, of a 
fisherman robbed by a companion of his fish and at the same time 
of his tongue, unable to respond to questions about his sport, save 
by a noise like the loon’s, whose plaintive cry is still the voice of 
that hapless fisherman, trying in vain to make himself understood. 
And just so the Greek would have told you that the nightingale was 
in reality Philomela, the unhappy sister of Procne, bewailing in the 
form of a bird the wrong done to her by Tereus, her brother-in-law, 
who, in order to prevent her from informing her sister, deprived her 
of her tongue, 
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The mythology of the Red Indians abounded in similar strange 
explanations of natural peculiarities, in all of which Manabozho, the 
Indian Zeus or Odin, played a leading part. Why was the bear so 
fat, and the hare so thin, and why had the duck so few tail feathers ? 
Manabozho once killed so gigantic a fish that its oil and fat formed 
a small lake, whither he invited all the birds and beasts to come to 
be fed, decreeing that the fatness of each should depend on the order 
in which they arrived. The bear came first, and therefore became 
the fattest of animals. The bison and the moose were slower in 
coming; the partridge looked on till the reservoir was nearly 
exhausted ; whilst the hare and the marten, arriving last, came in for 
no fat at all. The feast over, Manabozho made them all dance 
round him with their eyes shut, and wrung the necks of the fatter 
ones as they passed him, but a small duck, suspicious enough to open 
her eyes, saw her danger and made for the water, which, however, 
she only just reached as Manabozho gave her a kick that flattened 
her back, and caused the ducks of all future time to be marked as a 
race with a deficiency of tail-feathers. 

So again, why had the woodpecker red feathers on its head? 
Because the bird told Manabozho, when engaged in mortal combat 
with a great Manito or spirit, the spot where the latter was vulnerable, 
and for reward had his head rubbed with the blood of the slain 
Manito. Or why had the kingfisher a white mark on its breast, and 
the feathers on its head tufted? Because Manabozho once presented 
it with a white sort of medal for useful information, and because the 
bird barely escaped with the ruffling of its feathers Manabozho’s 
deliberate attempt to ‘wring its neck whilst so rewarding it. And why 
did the adjidamo or squirrel make a barking or coughing noise when 
any one approached its nest? Because Manabozho once invited the 
moose and the woodpecker to a feast of bear’s flesh, which, as soon 
as they tasted it, turned into a dry powder that made them cough. 
Their sense of decorum and of respect for their host prompted them 
to continue to eat and to cough, till Manabozho at last changed both 
of them into the coughing adjidamo. 

Mythology of this sort continued to be formed in Europe long 
after Christianity was introduced; and the new religion afforded 
fresh nutriment to the myth-maker’s fancy. The magpie in England 
is an inauspicious bird, and in Scotland it used to be called the 
devil bird, because credited with carrying a drop of his blood in its 
tongue. Perhaps the following French legend supplies the clue: 
The magpie and the robin were both present at the crucifixion ; but 
whilst the latter extracted the thorns, the other was heartless and 
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insolent. Therefore the robin, which up to that time had been a 
poor little insignificant grey bird, was rewarded with the permanent 
affection of mankind ; whilst the magpie, thitherto the most beautiful 
of all birds, with a lovely voice and a tail like a peacock’s, was 
deprived for ever after both of its voice and its beauty. 

Another French legend says that one day when Christ, pursued 
by the Jews, was resting in a wood, the magpies came and covered 
Him all over with thorns, which the swallows from pity came and 
removed. Therefore it was said to the swallow: “ Thou shalt make 
thy nest in shelter from all danger, and shall be universally 
beloved ;” but to the magpie: “Thou shalt make thy nest on the 
topmost branches of the trees, and be universally detested.” 
Another story associates the swallow with the removal of the crown 
of thorns at the crucifixion. Consequently all good French people 
(except at Arles) hold it sacrilege to kill a swallow, which is often 
called Ja poule de Dieu, and in Germany the Madonna’s bird. If a 
swallow’s nest is disturbed or its life taken, severe penalties must be 
looked for in the quality of the milk of the cows. _ 

In all cases of sacred birds there was, perhaps, some older and 
more pagan reason for their sanctity than that which Christian 
mythology has caused to prevail. Perhaps there was an older super- 
stitious reason for hever doing an injury to a robin than the Christian 
story that his breast was red by reason of the thorn he extracted from 
the crown of thorns, or of the drop of water which he daily threw 
upon the flames of hell. So of the crossbill, which in Bohemia is 
sacred, because at the crucifixion it tried to extract the nails ; or of 
the bee, whose name in the same country is actually derived from 
the humane part it played on the same occasion.! 

In Iceland the cat represents the result of the devil’s attempt to 
make a man, an attempt in which he so signally failed that St. Peter 
in pity had to add to it a skin. So far off as Albania there is a 
very similar story, though there the attempt resulted in a wolf. It 
is also a curious fancy on the part of the Icelanders to recognise in 
seals the drowned host of Pharaoh, who are believed to come to 
land on St. John’s Eve, and to resume for a brief period the shape of 
mortals. The old pagan ideas die hard, and in many cases do not 
die at all. The sanctity which in some places still protects the 
lives of cats, dates, no doubt, from a time when cats were thought 
worthy to draw the chariot of Freja. All over Europe reverence is 
still paid to a certain kind of house-snake which is regarded partly 


1 Die Biene (vce/a) hat ihren Namen davon, dass sie sich tief auf die Stirne 
(na celo) des gekreuzigten Heilandes setzte und den Schweiss von ihm sog. 
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as the bearer of good fortune to mankind, and partly as a guardian 
angel. Perhaps our ancestors once thought that they embodied the 
dead, which is the reason for precisely the same reverence still paid 
to them by the Zulus. These harmless snakes are looked upon as 
most desirable guests in Germany and Switzerland, their presence 
being a sure indication of approaching blessing; they must on no 
account be killed, but be fed with milk and honoured in every way. 
A number of them in a house are taken to represent each member 
of the family, the death of a particular reptile causing a fearful 
foreboding regarding the individual whose representative it is. 
Harmful snakes are otherwise regarded. The general German 
theory sees in them the old goddess Hertha and her train, who were 
so transformed at the time of the conversion of Germany from 
paganism. In the Tyrol they are thought to be under a curse 
for having escaped without a blessing at the time of the creation. 
There they also say that the blind adder once enjoyed sight like 
other snakes, but that it was punished with total blindness for 
having one day frightened the Madonna as she sat with her child in 
the grass. 

Why should cocks figure on the tops of steeples? Christians 
connect the custom with the reproach the cock once conveyed to 
St. Peter. But the cock used to be placed on the tops of sacred 
trees long before it was transferred to church steeples, and in North 
Germany it still stands upon the may-poles. It was partly a watch- 
man, and partly a weather prophet, and by its crowing it could 
disperse evil spirits and all approaching calamities. Its life 
was sacred in India and Persia, and Cicero speaks of the ancients 
regarding the killing of a cock as a crime equal in blackness to the 
suffocation ofa father. Our weather-cocks are doubtless the survivals 
of these old ideas ; though the solar mythologists trace all these 
things to the use of the.domestic fowls as obvious personifications of 
the sun, so that “ the pearl which the fowl searches for in the dung- 
hill is nought else but its own egg, and the egg of the hen in the sky 
| is the sun itself,” and “the hen of the fable and fairy tales which 
lays golden eggs is the mythical hen (the earth or the sky) which 
gives birth every day to the sun.” One can scarcely conceive . 
anything more absurd, and it would be interesting to know how on 
solar principles would be explained the Tyrolese custom of not letting 
a black hen live for seven years, lest she should then lay an egg, out 
of which might issue a dragon destined to live a hundred years. 

Popular mythology, as it associates sanctity with some creatures, 
so it associates piety with others or the same. In Germany the 
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swallow, the lark, and the stork all rank as “pious” birds. The 
pious swallow twitters a song at dawn to the Mother of God; the 
pious lark is sacred to her, and rises skywards in prayer, setting such 
an example of grace-giving before and after food that a child is likely 
to grow up pious whose first meat is lark’s flesh ; the pious stork is 
an ensample of dutiful affection to parents as well as of matrimonial 
constancy and fidelity. The pious stag, too, kneels down and weeps 
when it is wounded or dying ; or perhaps its piety is derived from 
its fabulous hostility to snakes, or from the story of its having met 
St. Humbert in the chase, and by the cross carried on its head con- 
verted him to Christianity. There is also the story of the hind 
which piously fed the hermit A°gidius in the forest ; and the early 
Christians had a custom of disguising themselves as hinds, or old 
women, at the beginning of January. Whereof there has been 
offered the following lunar explanation : “The old woman and the 
hind here evidently represent the witch or ugly woman of winter ; 
and inasmuch as the winter is, like the night, under the moon’s 
influence, the disguise of a hind was another way of representing the 
moon ” (!) 

But if one creature could be pious, another could be the contrary, 
and the unhappy bat was looked on as distinctly irreligious, its shrill 
notes being taken for blasphemies. Consequently the French and 
Sicilians would manifest their piety by catching bats, and torturing 
them, burning them, or nailing them to small crosses; a custom 
which naturally made it blaspheme all the more, and fully corrobo- 
rated the charge which supported it. 

From similar motives of piety it was once the custom in France 
every St. John’s Day, with anthems and hymns and priestly proces- 
sions, to throw twenty-four live black cats into a large fire, kindled 
in the public square by the bishops and clergy. No worse, after all, 
than burning heretics—and in fact heretics ‘or Protestants they were 
thought to be, just as witches and black cats were thought to be 
instantaneously convertible into one another. A peculiar dread still 
attaches in the Monferrato to black cats, from the belief that the 
animals are in reality not cats but witches. And in German at least 
the connection between cat and heretic is tolerably clear. The origin 
of the word Aatze, a cat, has baffled Grimm himself, but the word 
hatzer, ketzer, a heretic, is an admitted derivative from the humbler 
word. What was the connection? Simply that wrong-minded people 
like the Albigenses, Waldenses, and even the Templar knights, were 
popularly credited with worshipping a black cat, and for that reason 
were denominated fefzer. 
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For the ultimate meaning.of our common names of the animal 
world philologists search for the most part in vain. We can carry 
words like the French Jou, a wolf, back to the Latin /upus, but there 
we are stopped. The French sang/ier,a boar, is derived from the Latin 
singularis, because of the supposed solitude-loving habits of the 
animal. The French ours, a bear, is obviously from the Latin ursus ; 
though as a sample of the myth-making tendency as applied to verbal 
derivation the following French explanation is worth giving: “ Du 
temps que Dieu vivait sur la terre, un homme caché dans un bois 
voulut lui faire peur, et écria brusquement Oche. Dieu lui dit: ‘Tu 
seras comme tu as dit.’” (Oche ours !) 

Closely connected as mythology and folk-lore are thus shown to 
have been, it is difficult or impossible to say in any given case whether 
the superstition is derived from the myth or the myth from the 
superstition. The usual method of interpretation deduces superstition 
from mythology, making the latter the primary starting-point. But it 
is often quite as likely that the custom was there first, and that the 
myth made use of already existing customs ; for instance, that the 
horse figured conspicuously in legend, from the horses that drew 
Indra or Phoebus to Pegasus; the winged steed of Bellerophon, 
because it had long been an object of worship or superstition, is at 
least-as likely as that it became an object of worship or superstition 
because it figured so conspicuously in legend. The horse is thickly 
set in folk-lore. In parts of Germany a horse’s head may still be 
seen over the doors of cattle stalls or about the houses, a custom 
which survives among ourselves in the luck attaching to a horse’s 
hoof. This, perhaps, dates from the custom of our ancestors, 
mentioned by Tacitus, of keeping white horses in sacred groves at the 
public expense and exempt from toil, and forecasting the future from 
their neighings. A horse’s neighing always presaged victory to a 
warrior, as his silence presaged defeat, and the French anticipated 
disaster at Agincourt from the fact of their horses not neighing on the 
eve of the battle. A horse’s hoof under a child’s pillow is a preser- 
vative from convulsions ; a horse’s teeth are a safeguard against 
toothache ; and houses at which they shy are threatened with 
calamity. 

So with regard to the animals, birds, fishes, and insects which 
play such leading parts in so many of the tales of the gods and heroes, 
there is no reason to look for any more abstruse explanation than the 
fact that they were already fully accredited by popular superstition 
with the powers in those stories displayed by them. If Phcebus 
trying to win. Daphne, Psyche to recover Eros, and Boots to find the 
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enchanted princess, are assisted by bears, wolves, ducks, swans, 
eagles, or ants, why should we suppose, with Sir G. Cox, that “ all 
these are names under which the old mythical language spoke of the 
clouds, or the winds, or of the light which conquers darkness,” 
rather than that such assistance on the part of the animal world 
entered as a natural ingredient into stories of the gods, like the 
service done by the jackal to the sun in South Africa, or the aid 
given by the woodpecker to Manabozho? Beautiful princesses, 
guarded by dragons in enchanted castles, whence they are rescued 
by wandering heroes, may of course refer, as we are told, to the rescue 
of Aurora from the night by the sun ; but if in former times it was 
customary for the Scandinavians to secure their women from the 
assaults of their enemies in rude castellated forts on the tops of high 
rocks, surrounded by a wall often called by a word denoting a serpent 
or a dragon, is it not more likely that this accounted for the stories 
than dreamy allusions to the night as a dragon ? 

When we recognise the fact that our own European peasantry 
still construct mythology in the old-fashioned way, and cling, in spite 
of science, to the older views of things, we shall have less difficulty 
in believing that Greeks and Hindus originally constructed their 
mythology in very much the same way without that constant reference 
to the struggle between light and darkness which we have been 
taught to associate with their memory. We may wonder how it could 
have come about that native Americans should have regarded the 
robin as a boy, changed into that form from over fasting ; that the 
Germans should look on storks as transformed men, or on squirrels 
as disguised girls ; that the Norsemen should have thought Odin, 
their supreme deity, capable of transformation into an eagle or a 
snake when he wished to fly away or creep through a hole; that the 
Greeks should have seen nothing absurd in the changes of Zeus into 
a bull or a swan, nor in deities like Apollo and Athene watching the 
combat between the Greeks and Trojans from the tops of beech trees 
in the form of vultures. It is only possible to account for such 
insipidities by assuming that ideas of the sort enter naturally into 
men’s minds at a certain early period in their development. An old 
Somersetshire mole-catcher once gave the following account of the mole 
in perfect good faith: “It was a proud woman, sir, too proud to live 
on the face of the earth, and so God turned her into a mole and 
made her live under the earth ; and that was the first mole.” And 
he appealed, in support of his theory, to the hands and feet of a 
mole as plainly those of an original Christian. 

Ideas of this sort, involving the belief in the quasi-humanity of 
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the animal world, have not yet passed away from us. Scarcely a 
village in Switzerland is without its belief in some mythical beast, 
horse, or cow, of ghostly and unearthly character, which is the form 
assumed by some wicked celebrity of former days at the close of his 
or her mortal career. For instance, a certain Ammann of Brugg 
once cheated the commune out of 500 guldens, and was con- 
demned to wander in animal shape for as many years; therefore, 
let all beware of meeting him in the form of cat, dog, ox, or calf, 
which he assumes at Christmas time. French peasants exorcise rats 
by writings on bits of paper suspended on trees, just as if they could 
read and understand. “ Rats, male and female, I conjure you in 
the name of St. Gertrude to depart to the plain of Rocroi ;” or else 
the rats are bidden to leave the peasants’ corn and to seek drink and 
food in the cellars of the curé. Not yet quite extinct are the old 
worshipful feelings with regard to animals which led a bishop of 
Prague to say in the eleventh century, Veguaguam bestiam aliquam 
pro deo colere debemus (“we should on no account worship an animal 
as a god”), a remonstrance which clearly shows that a great many 
worthy Christians then did so. 

These feelings of actual community between man and the rest 
of the animate world could scarcely at any time be otherwise than 
fertile in the production of legends and myths. If our own time, 
with all its education, still abounds with or produces them, how 
much more productive of them must the world have been thousands 
of years ago! From the conception of ghostly animals of human 
origin, or of real animals which, in spite of appearances, might be 
either men or gods, what limit could there have been to the pos- 
sible absurdities of mythology? Or must we, instead of resorting to 
so simple an hypothesis, still continue to deduce every myth and 
custom of olden times from the poetical imagery in which our contem- 
plative ancestors are supposed to have been habitually representing 
to themselves the conflict of the sun with the clouds, or its course 
from rising to setting ? 

J. A. FARRER. 
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ROSSLYN, HAWTHORNDEN, AND 
BEN ¥ONSON. 


F all the many pleasant places which can be seen in the course 

of a short drive from Edinburgh, none can exceed in beauty, 

grace, and interest the old chapel of Rosslyn Castle, and the romantic 

glen of Hawthornden, on the brink of which it is perched. The place 

is accessible by railway, and as it is barely six miles by the high road 

from Edinburgh, there is a constant supply of brakes and other 

carriages, starting in rapid succession between breakfast and tea-time, 

from the Register House and Post Office, at the eastern end of 
Princes Street, near the foot of Calton Hill. 

The road from Edinburgh to Rosslyn is dull and uninteresting ; 
at all events it would be so were it not for the fact that for the first 
two or three miles we are in full view of Salisbury Crags and Arthur's 
- Seat, and that for the rest of our journey we have the noble line of 
the Pentland Hills as our companion. We pass along through a 
succession of gentle ups and downs, between stone walls, and past 
the gates of one or two private parks, till we reach the sixth mile- 
stone, when we turn sharply to the left down a rather narrow by-road, 
and, almost before we are aware of it, we find ourselves in the village— 
for I can hardly call it the town—of Rosslyn. Yet so numerous are 
Scottish tourists in the long summer days, and so constant is the tide 
whilst the fine weather lasts, that several inns and an hotel have sprung 
up here, where refreshment can be had for both man and beast. 

Close by the hotel stables we see the walls of a well-kept church- 
yard, and on turning a corner in the road we are face to face with 
perhaps the most exquisite specimen of the Decorated or Edwardian 
style of Gothic architecture in the three kingdoms. It is very small— 
not a quarter the size of Fountains or Tintern—scarcely half the size of 
the Cathedral of St. David’s or Llandaff; it has no central or western 
tower, so that it looks maimed and imperfect ; but in the minute 
elaboration of its mouldings and carving, as shown in its pillars, its 
windows, and its other details, it is wholly unlike anything else in 
England or in Scotland. 
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The fabric consists of a single nave and side aisles, with a rather 
small apsidal chancel, which forms the burial-place of the St. Clairs, 
lords of Rosslyn. The chief entrance is on the north side. 
Tradition says that this chapel was designed at Rome, and that in 
order to execute it in the most costly and perfect style the very best 
of workmen were chosen by the founder, who gave each of them a 
dwelling-house, together with high wages, according to his abilities. 
This founder was William St. Clair, Earl of Caithness and Orkney, 
who is said to have been buried in the choir. On his death it was 
completed by his son Sir Oliver St. Clair, whose mother, the Lady 
Mary Sutherland, was descended from the blood-royal of Scotland, 
her great grandmother, Jean, having been the younger daughter of 
Robert the Bruce. 

There is a curious story told respecting the erection of this chapel ; 
but as a similar tradition exists respecting the great rose window in 
the Cathedral of Rouen, it may safely be set aside as imported from 
abroad at a time when the intercourse between France and Scotland 
by sea was constant. ‘The story is that the master-mason, to solve 
some difficulties which arose in the execution of his task, went to 
Italy for instruction, and that during his absence one of his appren- 
tices designed and executed the very elaborate carving of the pillar at 
the north-east end of the church, so beautifully that his master, on his 
return, struck him on the head with a hammer and dashed out his 
brains. The guide who shows the chapel points, in support of the 
story, to portraits of the master-mason and the apprentice carved in 
stone on brackets in the wall ; but it is to be feared that this is merely 
a fanciful interpretation, and can be accepted only with many a “ grain 
of salt.” 

The wreaths of foliage and flowers which twist spirally around the 
fluted column are in the boldest possible relief, and its base is covered 
with an endless wreath of carvings, consisting of dragons and other 
fanciful monsters, whose interwoven tails stand out quite detached from 
the surface. It is probable that the name “ Prentice’s” is a corruption 
from the “ Prince’s ” pillar, and that it bore that name on account of 
the pre-eminence of its carvings. So exquisite are these carvings 
that they may really be compared to fine Brussels lace. Upon the 
capital of the pillar are the story of Abraham offering up Isaac, and a 
man blowing bagpipes, while another man lies beside him. On the 
architrave which joins it to another and smaller pillar near the entrance 
to the sacristy, with his face to the east the visitor may read the 
caustic legend, ‘ Forte est vinum; fortior est rex; fortiores sunt 
mulieres ; sed omnia vincit veritas,’ 
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There were once several very fine monuments in this chapel, and 
one or two of them still remain—that of George, Earl of Caithness, who 
died in the reign of James V.; and one supposed to belong to 
Alexander, Earl of Sutherland, grandson to King Robert the Bruce. 
He is represented in armour, in a recumbent posture, with his 
hands on his breast as in the act of prayer; at his head is a lion 
rampant on either side ; at his feet crouches a greyhound. Near the 
third and fourth pillars is a large flagstone covering the opening 
which leads to the family vault, in which the barons of Rosslyn for 
many centuries have been laid to rest. Sir Walter Scott writes, 
using the pardonable exaggeration of a poet, 

There are twenty of Roslin’s barons bold 


Lie buried within that proud chapelle ; 
Each one the holy vault doth hold. 


And he is even more in error when he writes : 


Where Roslin’s chiefs uncoffin’d lie, 
Each baron, for a sable shroud, 
Sheathed in his iron panoply. 


It is quite true that, so long as the old faith prevailed down to the 
days of the Stuarts, 


Each St. Clair was buried there 
With candle, with book, and with knell ; 


but the number of bodies of earls of the old line that lie in the chapel 
is not more than ten; and it is a fallacy to assume that they are or 
were “uncoffined” ; for, when of late years the burial-place has been 
opened for the reception of one of the present line of the St. Clairs, 
Earls of Rosslyn, the contrary was seen to be the fact. It is stated 
in the “ Beauties of Scotland” that ten barons of Rosslyn lay buried 
there in 1806, and that the vault is so dry that their bodies have 
been found entire after eighty years, and as fresh as when first buried. 

“These barons,” writes Mr. Hay in a MS. preserved in the 
Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh, “ were buried of old in their armour, 
without any coffin. . . . And the late Roslin, my godfather 
(grandfather to the present Roslin) was the first that was buried in a 
coffin, against the sentiments of King James the Seventh, who was 
then in Scotland, and of several of other persons well versed in 
antiquity ; to whom my mother, Jean Spottiswood, grand-niece of 
Archbishop Spottiswood, would not hearken, thinking it beggarly to 
be buried in that manner.” 

Be this, however, as it may, there is little doubt that William St. 
Clair, the founder, and his successors, kept great state while they lived 
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at Rosslyn. An old writer observes, ‘“‘ He kept a great court and was 
royally served at his own table in vessels of gold and silver, Lord 
Dirleton being his master-household, Lord Borthwick his cupbearer ; 
and Lord Fleeming his carver ; in whose absence they had deputies 
to attend, viz. Stewart, Laird of Drumladrig ; Tweedie, Laird of 
Drumerline ; and Sandilands, Laird of Colder. He had his halls and 
other apartments richly adorned with embroidered hangings. His 
princess, Elizabeth Douglas . . . was served by seventy-five 
gentlewomen, whereof fifty-three were daughters of noblemen, all 
clothed in velvets and silks, with their chains of gold and other orna- 
ments ; and she was attended by two hundred riding gentlemen in 
all her journeys ; and if it happened to be dark when she went to 
Edinburgh, where her lodgings were at the foot of Blackfriars Wynd, 
eighty lighted torches were carried before her.” Little wonder that, 
when such state was kept in its castle, the town of Rosslyn “ waxed 
very populous owing to the great concourse of all ranks and degrees 
of visitors that resorted to this prince at his palace of the Castle of 
Roslin.” 

Of this once magnificent building only a part remains, and that 
is not in a fit state to be inhabited, though one or two rooms are 
fitted up for the keeper, who shows the place to strangers. It crowns 
the steep banks of a peninsula formed by the river Esk, much as 
Durham Cathedral towers proudly over the banks of the Wear ; and 
the only access to it is over a narrow bridge of stone, which is still 
entire. Its situation is most romantic, on a lofty rock, which rises 
almost out of the bed of the river, its sides being covered with trees 
of natural growth. Most probably the castle was built when William 
St. Clair, or de Si. Clere, a son of one of the comrades-in-arms of 
William the Conqueror, obtained a grant of this barony from 
Malcolm Canmore. Natural stronghold as it was, still there is very 
little mention of it in history till we come down to the reign of 
James II. (of Scotland), when we find Sir William Hamilton confined 
there for engaging in the rebellion which the Earl Douglas had 
raised against that king. In 1554 it was burnt by the army of 
Henry VIII., along with Leith and Craigmillar. 

About half a mile from Rosslyn, in a glen on the banks of the 
Esk, is situated the romantic mansion and demesne of Hawthornden, 
long a seat of the Drummond family. The banks of the river here- 
abouts consist of broken precipices which assume all sorts of fanciful 
forms ; and almost every spot on which a tree can stand is covered 
with wood, so that in summer time it is difficult to see across the 
valley. The river, which is almost inaccessible from above, winds 
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among the precipices, like the Tees at Barnard Castle and Rokeby, 
over a bed of broken rocks ; and at intervals the massive corners 
and summits of these rocks rise up like giants amid the wealth of 
foliage. So thickly covered, indeed, with wood is this glen, that 
Peter Pindar, when he satirized Dr. Johnson for his visit to Scotland, 


remarks : 
He went to Hawthornden’s fair scene by night, 


Lest e’er a Scottish tree should wound his sight, 

The path which leads from Rosslyn Castle down to Hawthornden 
lies on the opposite side of the river, and its course is through a 
series of woods and open lawns alternately. The house of Haw- 
thernden is on the south side of the Esk, and close by it is a series of 
caves, cut curiously in the sides of the rock. Tradition has it that 
they were the abodes of a primitive race of Pictish kings ; one cave 
is called the King’s Gallery, another the King’s Bedchamber, and a 
third the King’s Guardroom. Dr. Stukely, in his ignorance, has 
accepted and approved this story ; but it is far more probable that 
they are simple robbers’ caves, or else that they were made as places 
of refuge during the long and destructive wars between the Picts and 
the Scots. A little way off from the larger caves is a smaller one, in 
which Drummond of Hawthornden, the Scottish poet, is said to 
have composed many of his charming verses. It was in these 
caverns that the famous Sir Alexander Ramsay—who performed so 
many exploits during the contest for the crown between the Bruce 
and Balliol—was wont to lie concealed. Here he was attended by 
the young warriors and gallants of the day, who considered it a 
necessary part of a soldier’s education to have been a member of his 
band for a time at least ; and thence he used to sally forth from time 
to time in order to attack the English, who then held possession of 
Edinburgh. The caves, it may be added, are clearly not natural, but 
hewn out of the solid freestone rock. Adjoining them, on the top of a 
lofty cliff, is a seat which commands fine views of the river and its 
leafy banks. 

But Hawthornden has other associations than those of war and 
strife, and Dr. Samuel Johnson is not the only stranger of literary repute 
who has visited them; for it was to this beautiful and peaceful retreat 
that Ben Jonson came to spend a holiday in the country with his 
brother poet, Drummond of Hawthornden, in 1618 ; and, happily, we 
have a tolerably exact record of the conversation which took place 
between them as they sat at ease on its grassy banks or roamed through 
its bowers and woods. “Here,” observes a writer in the Mirror for 
1844,' “here it was that the two bards gave themselves up toa social 

1 Vol, II., New Series, p. 106. 
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discussion of the merits of their literary contemporaries ; and here 
we obtain the best ‘ present tense view’ of ‘rare old Ben’ that time 
has spared. Here we find him speaking of his own plans for the 
future, and exhibiting his labours past.” From Drummond’s report 
of what passed we learn that Jonson proposed writing an epic poem 
entitled “ Herdologia ; or, the Worthies of this Country roused to 
Fame” ; that he condemned Dr. Donne for writing what he called 
“ blasphemies,” and considered that he deserved hanging for “ not 
keeping accent.” Here he spoke of Shakespeare as “ having wanted 
art,” and laughed at his shipwreck at Bermuda ; cursed Petrarch for 
“‘reducting verses to sonnets,” which, he said, were like that tyrant’s 
bed where some who were too short were racked, others too long cut 
short. Here, too, he read aloud the preface to his “ Arte of Poesie,” 
founded on Horace’s “Art of Poetry”; sneered at Beaumont for 
loving himself and his own verses too much ; described Sir Philip 
Sidney as “no pleasant man in countenance, his face being spoiled 
with pimples; narrated his own love affairs ; the pranks played on 
him by young Raleigh, who went to France with him ; and furnished 
a startling picture of royal vanity in old age.” According to him, 
“ Queen Elizabeth never saw herself in a true glass after she became 
old.” ‘This he explained by saying that those about her painted her, 
and “ sometimes would vermilion her nose.” Flattery, indeed, was 
carried still further with her, for, said Ben, “ About Christmas she 
always had dice that would throw sixes or fives (not knowing they 
were so prepared for her) in order to make her win, and esteem her- 
self fortunate ”—thus putting or keeping their royal mistress in good 
temper. Here, too, it is supposed that Jonson gave to Drummond 
his stinging epitaph on the Earl of Leicester— 
Here lies a valiant warrior, 
Who never drew a sword ; 
Here lies a noble courtier, 
Who never kept his word. 
Here lies the Earl of Leicester, 
Who govern’d the Estates ; 
Whom earth could never living love, 
And the just heaven now hates. 

The fruits of Ben’s visit to Hawthornden present matters even 
more curious than these criticisms and verses, as witness the ludicrous 
picture of himself which he sent to Drummond, describing his 
“ mountain belly” and his “rocky face,” and his “hundred of grey 
hairs,” not one of which seem to have attracted the admiration of the 
fair lady of whom he apparently became enamoured whilst wandering 
among the groves and glens of Rosslyn and Hawthornden. 

E. WALFORD. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


ETHICS AND CLIMATE. 


OLITICAL economists are unanimous in condemning one of 

the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount—that which exhorts 

the listeners to take no heed of to-morrow, but to consider the ex- 

ample of the lilies and the fowls of the air, and follow their impro- 

vident example. This is unquestionably in direct opposifion to all 
the established laws of our political economy. 

But is our political economy an universal science, or is it only the 
economics of the temperate zones? This is a question that, so far as I 
know, has never been discussed beyond the passing allusion to it 
which I made in one of my notes of December last (on the “ Future 
of the Negro”), and in my essays on “ The Philosophy of Clothing,” 
published in Knowledge. 

The primary reason for the duty of thrift is that iz our latitudes 
the earth only yields its fruits during a part of the year, and therefore 
we, like the bees, the squirrels, &c., have to make stores of food and 
other material produced by annual harvests. In tropical countries, 
and to a certain extent in such sub-tropical regions as Palestine, there 
is little or no necessity to “gather into barns,” as it is there quite 
possible to have a daily harvest by arranging a suitable succession of 
crops. There are practically no seasons there—the summer is 
perennial—seed-time and harvest all the year round. 

In considering the subject we must remember that man is 
naturally a tropical animal. His nearest relations and probable 
ancestors are anthropoid apes, found only in the tropics. ll tradi- 
tion points to his tropical origin, and the oldest remains of human 
work displaying advances in civilisation demanding a long period 
for its evolution are tropical or sub-tropical. 


A SUGGESTION TO Hop-GROWERS. 


E continually hear sad news concerning the failure of the hops 
in Kent, and consequent loss to the growers. I am not learned 
in the nature of the disease which blights this plant, but venture, with 
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my customary presumption, to suggest a remedy or rather a preven- 
tive. 

When in Norway I was surprised to see hop plants flourishing 
under very severe conditions of climate, and coming to maturity in 
the course of a miserably short summer. It is well known that the 
seeds of plants which are grown at the coldest possible climates in 
which they can ripen are superior to those which are reared under 
conditions of climatic luxury. The Goths and Vandals who over- 
powered and supplanted the luxurious Romans came from the north, 
and the best blood of Europe is derived from the Vikings of Scan- 
dinavia. 

Let our Kentish hop-growers therefore try the experiment of 
introducing these vegetable Vikings, the Scandinavian hops, in our 
rich and comparatively genial gardens, and thereby learn whether 
the plants raised from these vigorous productions of the north are 
able to resist the parasites that overcome the luxuriously enfeebled 
natives of our warmer climate. 


THE FUEL OF THE SUN. 


N the October number of the American Journal of Science is a 
paper by Mr. O. W. Huntingdon on the “ Structure of Iron 
Materials.” His investigations led him to infer that “ the occurrence 
of large masses of native irons occluding hydrogen gas, and containing 
nickel, cobalt, phosphorus, sulphur, &c., implies a combination of 
conditions which the spectroscope indicates as actually realised in 
our sun, and in oiher suns among the fixed stars, and the most 
probable theory seems to be that these masses were thrown off from 
such a sun, and that they very slowly cooled, while revolving in a 
zone of intense heat.” 

I arrived at the same conclusion more than seventeen years ago, as 
may be seen by reference to Chapter XIII. of “ The Fuel of the Sun.” 

This is but one of a multitude of incidental testimonies to the 
soundness of my explanation of the origin and maintenance of solar 
and stellar heat and light, or, as in this case, of the minor ramifica- 
tions of the main theory. 

I intended ere this to have published an appendix including the 
particulars of these confirmations, but find that my notes are so 
extensive that they will demand another volume as large as the 
original work for their statement and discussion, and thus its 
publication has been postponed. 

I never expected that my bold venture would a¢ once be admitted 
to the sacred precincts of orthodox science, and, accordingly, have 
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waited patiently for growing recognition. My position in 1870 was 
well expressed in a greeting from my genial friend, John Brough, 
then so near to his far too early end: “ Haveread your book. Sorry 
for you. Have spoken to lots of fellows about it. The astronomers 
say that the astronomy will do, but there is something wrong in the 
chemistry ; the chemists say that the chemistry is all right, but there 
must be something wrong in the astronomy. Between the two you 
are nowhere.” 

Such being the case in 1870, it is encouraging to read in 1886 the 
following in the concluding “portion of the address of Mr. W. 
Crookes, the President of the Chemical Section of the British Associa- 
tion : ‘Outside of this’space of free atomic matter would be another 
shell, in which the formed chemical elements would have cooled 
down to the combination point, and the sequence of events, as 
graphically described by Mr. Mattieu Williams in ‘The Fuel of the 
Sun,’ would now take place, culminating in the solid earth and the 
commencement of geological time.” 


SMALL-POX IN SWITZERLAND. 


HOSE who are crying so loudly for the abolition of compulsory 

vaccination should seriously study the results of the experi- 

ment recently made in Switzerland, where, as with us, individual 

liberty is held so sacred that any attempt to infringe it at once creates 

violent protest. Such a protest compelled the legislators of the 
Republic to abolish the compulsion in 1883. 

The following are the results. In 1881 the number of deaths 
from small-pox per 1,000 deaths from all causes was 7 ; in 1882 it 
was 0; in 1883 it reached to 8 ; in 1884, after compulsion ceased, it 
rose to 11°15 ; in 1885 to §2; and in the first eight months of 1886 
to 85 per 1,000. 

These are serious numbers, especially when we consider that for 
every death there are several who have suffered seriously and have 
recovered, so far as remaining alive is concerned, but among these 
some are blind and many are miserably disfigured. 

Of course it may be argued that the figures above quoted indicate 
the approach of an epidemic in 1883, and that the subsequent 
increase of deaths was merely a continuance of the progress from 
o to 8, which took place between 1882 and 1883. 

My own suspicion is that the difference between 1882 and 1883 
was due to evasion of the law, such as would naturally occur when 
the agitation had attained sufficient magnitude and success to show 
that an abolition of the law was imminent. 
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_ From what I am told, the people of Leicester are trying a similar 
experiment, which will doubtless bring about a similar result. Then 
will follow a small-pox panic and wholesale revaccination. 


MISDIRECTED CHEMICAL RESEARCH. 


N more than one occasion I have recorded examples of the 
hideous names which unfortunate students of modern 
organic chemistry so frequently encounter. Here is another, 
“ pentamethyldiamidothiodiphenylamindiiodomethylate.” The father 
of this charming chemical bairn is Dr. Albert Maasen. 

Asa further example of what a would-be chemist has to endure, 
I may quote some facts recorded by Dr. Carrington Bolton in 
The Popular Science Monthly, viz., ‘that the twelve principal 
chemical societies of the world -have an .aggregate membership of 
8,781, and that the papers publishéd in the transactions of these 
societies (excluding pharmacy and physics) occupy annually about 
twenty thousand pages. All these papers are supposed dy their 
authors to describe important scientific discoveries.. 

No one has yet determined the proportion of these papers that 
are ever read, or need be read, by anybody excepting the author and 
printer. About five per cent. is my estimate. _This leaves about a 
thousand pages per annum that are really worth notice. 

There is a rather serious danger connected with this. The 
ringing of molecular changes in organic compounds is such a purely 
mechanical rule-of-thumb business that an unscrupulous: aspirant 
for chemical fame might easily.describe any number of such per- 
formances and the new compounds obtained without. touching 
a beaker or a balance, or even learning to perform an organic 
analysis. As nobody would take the trouble to verify his results, 
or even to read his account of them, he. would easily escape 
detection. 

I need scarcely add that the above remarks have no intended or 
possible application to researches in organic chemistry which are 
made in pursuit of a definite object, whether that object be the 
elucidation of any stated point in chemical philosophy or the 
obtaining of a predetermined useful result. 

This well-marked exception points to the method of abating the 
growing chemical nuisance and averting the danger-of fraud. Let 
all random organic-compound mongezing be pooh-poohed, and only 
such well-defined researches as indicated above be published by 
chemical societies. This would have the double effect of checking 
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the growth of chemical folly and stimulating the growth of truly 
scientific chemical research. 


VOLCANIC MANURES. 


HE following results of analyses, by L. Ricciardi, of ashes 
and lava from the Mount Etna eruption of May last are 
interesting :— 























— Ash Lava 
Silica. . . * . ° * 49°33 48°45 
Chlorine . . . . ° — traces 
Phosphoric Acid . ’ ° ° 1‘O7 0°88 
Alumina. . ° ° . 15°45 15°42 
Sesquioxide of Iron , ° ° 3°41 2°36 
Protoxide of Iron ° . ‘ 10°12 13°20 
Oxide of Manganese . ‘ ° 0°36 0°42 
Oxide of Chromium . . ‘ 0°08 O'13 
Lime . ° ° ° ° ° 10°03 II‘I2 
Magnesia . ° ° ° ‘ 3°56 4°87 
Potash ° ; ° . ; 1°78 o’9I 
Soda . ° ° . ° ° 4°49 2°93 
| 





In the course of a walk from Rome to Naples and Calabria, 
and a subsequent walk from Messina to Catania, v/@ the flanks of 
Mongibello, or “ the beautiful mountain,” as Etna is locally named, 
I was much interested in observing the wonderful fertility of all the 
country that was well within the reach of large supplies of the ashes 
or dust from either Vesuvius or Etna, and was reminded of early 
reading about the demoralisation of the army of Hannibal when 
camped on the luxuriant plains of Capua. 

The above analyses of the ash or dust, and of the lava, explain 
it all. Remembering that a very little phosphoric acid in the soil 
goes a long way, and the same with potash, the proportion of these 
fertilisers in the ash is very considerable, and it is curious to note 
that it is greater in the ash than in the solid lava. 

If the erupted matter which has covered so large an area of 
New Zealand is equally rich in its fertilising effects it may be regarded 
as compensating for the destruction of the pink and white terraces 
and other picturesque features of a barren region. 

The surprise so commonly expressed on hearing of the persist- 
ence of the villagers of such places as Torre del Greco, Torre del 
Annunciata, &c., in returning to their old quarters, and rebuilding 
their old homes after repeated destruction by the ashes of eruptions, 
is intelligible';when we understand that these people are peasant pro- 
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prietors, and that the dust which crushes in the area roofs of their 
cottages, and ruins the existing crops, covers the whole area of their 
holdings with a most valuable top-dressing of rich virgin soil. 

The abundance of iron oxide explains the blackness of the great 
lava streams of Etna. This is by no means a general feature of 
lavas, as anybody may learn at once by examining an ordinary com- 
mercial sample of pumice. Some of the ancient lavas of Vesuvius 
are remarkable for their whiteness. The modern lavas are nearly as 
black as those of Etna. 


CAVERNS AND EARTHQUAKES. 


OSEPH P. O’REILLY, Professor of Mining and Mineralogy, 

J Royal College of Science, Dublin, has recently epublished an 

alphabetical catalogue of the earthquakes recorded as having 
occurred in Europe and the adjacent countries, arranged to serve as 
a basis for an earthquake map of Europe. This follows his previous 
catalogue of earthquakes for the British Isles, in which the data are 
reduced and represented graphically in an’ earthquake map, which 
shows that, during the period embraced, Ireland has been less sub- 
ject to earthquakes than England and Wales. 

This fact is worthy of note in connection with one of the causes 
to which earthquakes have been attributed. It is cited as producing 
mild or minor earthquakes, #¢. such earthquakes as occasionally 
agitate these islands. 

The agency in question is the undermining of strata by the sub- 
terranean action of water (such as the solution of limestone by the 
free carbonic acid of the water), and the subsequent subsidence of the 
undermined rocks. My object in writing this note is to call attention 
to a fact too much overlooked, viz., that Ireland is remarkably and 
excessively undermined in this manner. 

Theisland is a sort of basin with an approximately flat bottom, the 
edges of the basin being mountains, forming, on the west and north- 
west coast, a magnificent series of rock walls with estuaries or fyords 
between them ; while on the other sides the summits of the basin-edge 
mountains are further inland and slope more gradually, a difference 
probably due to the action of the great Atlantic billows, which in 
the course of ages have washed away the western slopes, as at Slieve 
League, where they have sliced the mountain perpendicularly from 
its summit, forming a cliff 1,972 feet high, and slightly overhanging 
(I dropped a stone from the summit, which fell upon the beach 
below without striking the wall on its way). 
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The flat bottom of the basin is mountain limestone, under- 
mined with a multitude of caverns, of which curiously little is 
generally known. One of them certainly (probably many others) is 
incomparably larger and finer than any of the much more famous 
caverns of Derbyshire and Yorkshire. The one to which I specially 
refer is the Mitchelstown cavern, ten miles from Fermoy station and 
six miles from Mitchelstown. I spent above two hours with Tim 
Mulcahy, the intelligent peasant-farmer upon whose holding is the 
entrance, in exploring this cavern, passing from one great chamber to 
another, below which the subterranean river could at places be heard, 
but arrived at no termination or indication of any. Tim told me 
that he had travelled there for twelve hours, but neither he nor any- 
body else had ever reached the end of the series. For aught that is 
at present known it may be as large as the Mammoth Caves of 
Kentucky. 

Subterranean rivers abound in Ireland, some of them appar- 
ently unknown to outsiders, and undescribed in books. The 
Gulf of Ayle, near Galway, is an example. I heard of this by acci- 
dent, drove from Westport to its lower mouth, partially explored the 
tunnel, and described it in the fourth edition of Murray’s handbook, 
but have met with no other account of it. I should far exceed my 
limits if I were to attempt any description of the undermining of the 
neighbourhood of Cong ; the subterranean route by which the waters 
of Lough Mask communicate with those of Lough Corrib; the 
ridiculous failure of the canal that was cut at great expense to connect 
the lakes, and when finished was found to be incapable of holding 
water ; all that flowed ifto it descending to the cavernous depths 
below. 

My own belief is that all such caverns or other undermining due 
to the degrading action of water must collapse long before they 
become of sufficient magnitude to produce any sensible earthquake 
results by the crushing down of the superincumbent strata. The 
“ Horse’s Discovery,” as it is called, near Cong, presents an example 
of this. Here the strata above have sunk, leaving a great depression 
which displays the subterranean river course ; other similar places of 
collapse are shown in the neighbourhood. Daddy Hole Plain at 
Torquay is another example. An old church standing immediately 
above was destroyed at the Horse’s Discovery in the same manner as 
buildings are wrecked over the coal-pits of the Black Country or the 
salt mines of Cheshire, but nobody has described these sinkings or 
their accompaniments as earthquakes. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


History By CARICATURE. 


HEN once the fact is recognised that it is the people whose 
history is to be written and not that of its governors, the 
caricatures of an epoch will be seen to be of more service to the 
historian than almost any other accessible documents. A hundred 
years hence a file of Punch will give a more vivid idea of our dress 
and manners, of the life we live, of our social condition, and of our 
political history, than a file of the Zimes. ‘The revenge of the people 
upon its oppressors has from the first taken the form of satire, and 
almost all we know concerning the grievances of the people is drawn 
from this class of literature. Very sad is most of it to read. When 
the pencil came to aid the pen greatly augmented vivacity was 
necessarily afforded, and the most vivid idea of the last century 
that we can form is obtained from lampoon, caricature, and other 
similar works. It is a happy idea of Mr. Grego, in his “ History of 
Parliamentary Elections in the Old Days,”! to collect the principal 
caricatures which survive concerning elections, and with the aid of 
letterpress to a give a detailed and an annotated account of the scenes 
that were formerly witnessed. In the designs of Hogarth, Row. 
landson, Gillray, Cruikshank, H. B., Seymour, and other caricaturists, 
abundant matter is supplied, and the book Mr. Grego has written is 
not only pleasant and amusing to read and enviable as a possession, 
but a genuine contribution to our self-knowledge. 


Mr. GOSSE AND THE “ QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 


W E have mollified our manners of late as regards criticism, as 

well as other matters, and the voice of censure in organs 
once celebrated for their capacity to bite is now, like that of Bottom, 
so “aggravated” that it “will roar you as gently as any sucking dove.” 
Now and then, however, the world is startled to find that our 
politeness is not more than skin-deep, and that the desire to crush a 
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rival or an adversary makes a man forget the amenities in the midst 
of which he has lived. I must go back to the article in the 
Contemporary on what was called “The Fleshly School of Poetry ” 
to find a literary assault by which the public has been so stirred as 
it is by the attack of the Quarterly Review on Mr. Gosse. I do 
not wish to compare the two feuds, which have indeed little or 
nothing in common. Nor do I propose to go far into the dispute 
between Mr. Gosse and his assailant. Mr. Gosse’s lectures I have 
neither heard nor read, and a sentence stripped of its context is not 
necessarily the same thing as it appears in its original shape. I own, 
however, to thinking that the Quarterly reviewer seeks to prove too 
much, Confusion between the translator of Ariosto and the author of 
the “Oceana” in a man with the most elementary knowledge of 
English literature is scarcely move conceivable than confusion between 
Pope the poet and Pope the actor, or between Fuller the Church 
historian, and his namesake the Baptist. It belongs to elementary 
information. To suppose Mr. Gosse, moreover, unfamiliar with the 
“ Arcadia,” is to charge him with a kind of ignorance such as has 
never yet been imputed to a man of letters. Accusations of this 
kind must of necessity fall off To a certain measure of carelessness 
Mr. Gosse pleads guilty, and the charges he accepts, or does not 
attempt to refute, may be held to represent the measure of his culpa- 
bility. His position in letters is prominent, and the temptation in 
some minds to attack a man so placed is apparently great. It would, 
however, have done more honour to letters, which both profess, had 
the attack been less purposely cruel. Practically I know neither 
disputant. To one I have spoken three or four times, to the other, 
I think, not at all. As one then concerned rather in the honour of 
letters than in the subject in dispute, I wish the Quarterly article 
had been different in tone. I cannot conceive what impersonal 
motive can induce one writer to assail a fellow-writer, and with so 
much apparent animus. Literary quarrels are acknowledgedly 
amusing to the outside world. Literary men are not more 
pugnacious than others. The weapon they use is, however, excep- 
tionally dangerous. A caricature, by an artist like Hogarth even, 
loses in time its sting. It is the writer only whose recorded opinion 
survives. It is not always, moreover, in the great session of the 
ages that the critic is justified and his victim condemned. All the 
cleverness and malignity of Pope could not write down Colley 
Cibber as an ass. Men, however, who follow a profession such 
as letters, which should be ennobling, and who wield a weapon 
such as the pen, should learn not to become gladiators in an arena 
surrounded by grinning and pleased spectators. 
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LOG-ROLLING. 


HE accusation of log-rolling, on which the quarrel between 
Mr. Gosse and his reviewer is based, is frequently brought, 
and has little significance. Men have always belonged more or less 
to schools, but the schools have been small and rarely very influ- 
ential. When they have been otherwise, protest has been of little 
importance to arrest their development. To go back-no farther than 
French Renaissance and post-Renaissance literature, there has been 
more than one group of poets which has been denominated the 
pltiade, the members of which have praised each other in the fashion 
in which Gower, Lydgate, and Occleve praised Chaucer. No harm 
came of it, however, and Chaucer and Ronsard remain on the level, 
different in the two cases, to which they are entitled. The great 
movement of Romanticism in France did its work, though its 
members were as much log-rollers as any men belonging to a coterie 
who now live. The pre-Raphaelite brotherhood lived down all 
attack, and informed subsequent English literature and art with a 
soul which for a time both had seemed to lack. It is very well to 
cite a pitiful body such as the Della Cruscans, which the savage 
irony of Gifford slew. Gifford did but blow out a rushlight ; he did 
not extinguish a conflagration, nor was he a man capable of so 
doing. It is a better sign when men, such as the Shakespearean 
dramatists, append to each other’s works commendatory verses, 
than when poet sneers savagely at poet, and author and critic waste 
their time in imputation of base motive. On the whole, the spectacle 
furnished by those participating in this quarrel is the reverse of 
edifying. 


CRITICS AND AUTHORS. 


NE other question comes to the front or comes in course of the 
discussion. Is it true that the men who criticise bad books 

are those who write bad books? To this, again, the answer ofany un- 
prejudiced observer who “knows the ropes” is No. Rarely, indeed, 
is the critic the author of the mest important works. For the writing of 
histories leisure, such as the ordinary reviewer does not possess, 
is demanded. It is known that our Gibbons and Grotes are men of 
means and leisure. The temptation, moreover, to the working man 
of letters to write to order a book into which he knows he cannot put 
all his best, is great. I deny, however, that any of the men assailed 
in connection with this lamentable quarrel has written a bad book. 
I am not of their set ; am uninterested in their fortunes ; and know 
that they are capable of defending themselves, and need no advocacy 
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of mine. Some of them, however, have produced books which no 
other man was capable of producing, and the mass of their work is 
good. When, moreover, a.man outside all cliques and circles comes 
before the public with a work which is really great, such as the 
“Etienne Dolet ” of Chancellor Christie, to which I have more than 
once referred, is the influence of cliquedom opposed to him? Is he 
opposed by existing interests, or is he even the victim of studied 
neglect? There is no-writer of value who will answer any of these 
questions in the affirmative, though there are enough of crotchety 
theorists who regard as attempted boycotting the ignoring of their 
efforts, which is generally an outcome of pity and disinclination to 


hurt, 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND THE UNIVERSITIES, 


HE one beneficial lesson to be derived from the entire diseus- 

sion has .been pointed out by many writers interested in 
University teaching, and by none more clearly than by Professor 
Huxley. It is that the establishment, under the name of literature, 
of professional chairs of philology is a fraud upon letters. Fine 
service is done by our Skeats and other writers in the same field, 
and thet elevation ‘of philology into a science is due to their zeal 
and erudition. Few of us‘are, however, practically concerned with 
Middle English, and ignorance concerning Mceso-Gothic is not yet a 
reproach. It is,none the less, a satire upon our University teaching that 
a man may quit either University equipped at all points, yet knowing 
next to nothing of the literature that is our national boast. While 
directly opposed to those who would restrict the study of the dead 
languages, I think it high time that the living language we all speak 
should be studied side by side with them. Were it not for the fact 
that ayouth of intellectual aspiration and capacity picks up.for him- 
self a knowledge of English Literature, a state of affairs such as 
exists at the Universities would long ago have been seen to be 
discreditable. Every man of taste finds irresistible attraction in the 
study of Defoe, Goldsmith, and Fielding, and a portion of Swift. To 
youth the Shakespearean dramatists open out a veritable land of en- 
chantment, and that is a prosaic mind which, with opportunities of 
study, does not scrape an acquaintance with Chaucer, Spenser, and 
Sidney ; does not learn to love Herrick, Milton, and Dryden; and 
does not make some incursien ipto those vast tracts of literature which 
a hundred years ago were an-amexplored forest, but which are now 


mapped out and rendered. carregsable to their inmost recesses. 
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